Spreading Decline : Fall-Out : March 1960 
Slashes Cash Profits , in Florida , Price 10 Cents 


The High Cost of Cheap Seeds 


“It isn’t the high cost of seeds,” 
said the Seed Research Specialist 
salesman. “It’s the high cost of 
cheap seed that you have to keep 
in mind. You know that.” 


The Vegetable Grower kicked 
at a clod. It was a raw, dull day, 
and the clod was unexpectedly 
hard on the toe. 


“I don't know. An onion’s an 
onion,” he said glumly. “All let- 
tuce bolts, Squash necks get more 
brittle every year.” 


“What do you mean, sir?” 
bristled the Salesman. “You know 
we've got an onion that really 
saves you money—it keeps in stor- 
age better than any. And our new 
strain of lettuce has no more bolt 
in it than that old plow horse. As 
for our squash, SRS has bred a 
kink out of Straightnecks’ neck, 


that means less breakage in pack- 
ing and more money in your 


jeans. 


“Maybe so, but why should I 
pay for all those fancy labelled 
cans, and that super duper stuff 
you put in there to make the seed 
take root quicker?” 


Now the Seed Research Special- 
ist man brought up his big guns, 
all loaded for bear. 


“Those ‘fancy cans’ are hermeti- 
cally sealed,” he declared, “and 
that means no air is going to get 
at your seed before planting time. 
No doggone spores are going to 
creep in through seams or cracks. 
And we're even packing in alu- 
minium cans now—they don’t rust, 
and weigh less in shipping. As for 
that ‘super-duper’ stuff, you sure 
described it right — Power Pak is 
built-in protection against insects, 
and those root hormones are built- 
in self starters for fast emergence 
and a lot more strength.” 


“Guess I stuck my neck out,” 
said the Vegetable Grower. 


“How come?” asked the SRS 
Salesman. 


“I ordered all SRS seed this 
spring,” said the Vegetable Grow- 
er, “and I plumb forgot to warn 
my hands.” 


“Warn ‘em? Against what?” 


"IT should have told them about 
that Power Pak. Makes seed take 
root so fast you gotta leap back or 
the plant will spring up and bust 
you under the chin!” 


“You win,” smiled the Salesman. 


If you're a commercial vegetable grower and want more infor- 
mation, prices and the name of your nearest SRS distributor, drop 
a line to Seed Research Specialists, Inc., Box 3091, Modesto, 
California, And if you want our monthly publication, The Seed 
Research Specialist, sent free, we'll be most happy to oblige. 


SEED RESEARCH SPECIALISTS, Inc. 
P.O. Box 3091, Modesto, California 


BREEDER DIVISIONS AND THEIR SPECIALTIES: 


CLARENCE BROWN CO. 
TOMATOES AND PEPPERS 


VINESEED SPECIALISTS 


WISCONSIN CABBAGE SEED CO. 
DISEASE-RESISTANT CABBAGE 


BEANS AND PEAS 


ROW CROPS 


HYBRID SWEET CORN 


LAWRENCE ROBINSON & OF IDAHO CORN RESEARCH, INC. 


Better Seed Through Specialization 


WALDO ROHNERT CO. 


The Couer... 


Our March cover photo was 
taken from the top of Snively 
Groves’ citrus processing plant, 
Winter Haven. 

Coming bouncing toward the 
camera at a rapid pace are oranges 
on the left and grapefruit on the 
right. Long conveyor belts are tak- 
ing the freshly cleaned fruit from 
the washer to the juicing depart- 
ment. 

The Snively Groves Corporation 
is one of the old-timers who have 
contributed much to the develop- 
ment of Florida’s vast citrus 
industry. 
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Coming Events 


Mar. 7-12: Lake County Fair and Flower 
Show, Eustis. 

Mar. 12: Florida Hereford Spring Sale, Ocala. 

Mar. 12-18: Fun ’n’ Sun Festival, Clear- 
water. 

Mar. 12-19: Latin-American Fiesta, Tampa. 

Mar. 14-19: Sarasota County Agricultural 
Fair, Sarasota. 

Mar. 14-20: City of Lakeland-Florida South- 
ern College joint 75th Anniversary Celebra- 
tion, Lakeland. 

Mar. 17-18: 10th annual 100-mile Competi- 
tive Trail Ride, Sewell Ranch, near Umatilla. 

Mar. 18-19: University of Florida’s annual 
Agricultural Fair, Gainesville. 

Mar. 20-26: Hernando de Soto Celebration, 
Bradenton. 

Mar. 24: Tested Bull Sale, Ocala. 

Mar. 26: 3rd annual “For Youngsters Only” 
Feeder Calf Sale, Dundee Ranch, Lutz. 

April 2: Florida Angus Jubilee Sale, Palm- 
etto. 

April 21-23: Annual Beef Cattle Breeders’ 
and Herdsmen’s Short Course, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 
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Improves Milk Flavor 

Vacuum-steam injection treat- 
ment improves the flavor of fresh 
milk. It also prolongs storage life. 

So say Cornell University re- 
searchers who compared the nor- 
mal, teurized product (milk 
heated to 168°F.) with vacuum- 
steam treated milk. The latter milk 
was heated to 190-240° and then 
subjected to 20 inches of vacuum. 

The scientists found the vacuum 
treatment effective in removing 
some of the off-flavors caused b 
feed or weeds. Also, the mi 
treated at 210° was almost as good 
after two weeks as when it was 


fresh. 
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1. What is meant by technolog- 
ical unemployment? 

2. In what city is “The Street 
which is called Straight?” 

3. What vegetable is sometimes 
called “gumbo”? 

4. How many square feet are 
there in an acre? 

5. Where was commerce most 
commonly conducted during the 
Middle Ages? 

6. “Light-Horse Harry” Lee was 
the father of what famous man? 

7. What is “patent flour”? 

8. If a wet hobo is a “damp 
tramp,” what are Siamese twins? 

9. Why is the clinical thermom- 
eter made oval instead of round? 

10. How were the Fiji Islands 
formed? 


(Answers on Page 22) 
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DiTHANE 15 a trademark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in principal foreign countries. 


DITHANE M 


SEE YOUR DEALER FOR 22 


Sweet corn growers are finding that 
DirHANE M-22 (maneb) fungicide gives 
long-lasting protection from Helmintho- 
sporium leaf blight and Puccinia rust. 
DirHANE M-22 sprays keep plants green and 
healthy . . . pay off in higher yields of top 
quality ears. 


contains maneb 


Florida celery growers are discover- 
ing the superior protection DirHaANE M-22 
gives against blights . . . even under severe 
weather conditions. For disease-free fields 
and higher yields apply DirHane M-22 on a 


regular schedule. 
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Chemicals for Agriculture 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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Liming Flue-Cured Tobacco 


Boosts Both Yield and Value 


+ ee to general belief, lime 
applications do not adversely affect 
flue-cured tobacco. This has been 
demonstrated by Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station research. 

Liming, tests during three differ- 
ent years showed, increased both 
yield and value of flue-cured tobac- 
co on deep, well-drained soils in 
the Suwannee Valley area. Dr. Her- 
man L,. Breland, assistant soils 
chemist, points out: 

These results contrast with the 
general belief that applications of 
linie to soils used for flue-cured to- 
baéco will result in a higher inci- 
dence of diseases and poor leaf 
quality. 

Summarized below are the re- 
sults tabulated for 1956, 1957, and 
1959 (the 1958 crop was drowned 
out): The research was conducted 
at the Suwannee Valley Experiment 
Station, Live Oak. 


Before treatment, soil samples 
showed fairly law average pH, cal- 
cium, magnesium, phosphorus, and 
potassium levels. To bring these 
up, several treatments were used. 

All plots received a base fertilizer 
application. This consisted of 1,800 
pounds of a 3-9-12 fertilizer con- 
taining 2% chlorine and 2% mag- 
nesium.« 

Cultural and irrigation practices 
common to the area were used, 

Various levels of high calcic and 
dolomitic lime were applied. 

The plots also received one rate 


Control Celery 


A COMBINATION of materials 
gives good control of early blight 
and rhizoctonia rot in celery, ac- 
cording to Everglades Experiment 
Station personnel. 

Experimental results at the Belle 
Glade station indicate that Dyrene 
(14-100) plus tribasic copper sul- 
fate (3-100) is additive (the com- 


YN 


“Well, its too good a chair to 
throw away.” 


of calcium sulfate and magnesium 
sulfate. 

With one exception, the different 
treatments had little effect on soil 
phosphorus or potassium values. 
However, the calcium sulfate re- 
duced the potassium value slightly. 


Change in soil pH was about 
equal—from 0.2 to 0.3 of a pH unit 
for each 1,000 pounds applied per 
acre—for high calcic and dolomitic 
limestone. 

For each 1,000 pounds of high 
calcic lime applied, calcium (CaO) 
in the soil increased 251 pounds per 
acre. For each 1,000 pounds of 
dolomite, it increased 110 pounds. 

Values of magnesium increased 
an average of 56 pounds MgO per 
acre with the dolomite. 

When applied in the sulfate form, 
calcium and magnesium recovery 
was very low. This indicates a 
much greater loss of these nutrients 
by leaching than is generally be- 
lieved. 

Highest yields and values ob- 
tained over the check were 161 
pounds and $68.30 per acre for the 
high calcic lime; 391 pounds and 
$221.47 per acre for the dolomitic 
limestone. 

Maximum yields and values were 
obtained with 2,000 pounds of high 
calcium limestone or 4,000 pounds 
of dolomitic limestone per acre. 

As magnesium levels increased 
in the soil up to 293 pounds MgO 
per acre, both yield and value of 
tobacco increased. 


Early Blight 


bination of materials is better than 
either alone) for the control of the 
diseases. 

Copper also gives some control 
of bacterial blight. While this dis- 
ease was not serious, tribasic copper 
sulfate probably should be used at 
the 4-100 level to obtain best con- 
trol. 

The high cost of Dyrene makes 
the use of the 114-100 solution im- 
practical. But, reports plant path- 
ologist P. L. Thayer, good disease 
control may be obtained with less 
material. 

Dyrene at 1-100, combined with 
copper at either 2- or 4-100, gave 
good control of early blight in ex- 
periments. Dyrene alone as 114-100 
also did a good job. 

In the spring trial, adds Dr. Thay- 
er, the lower rate of Dyrene plus 
— did an excellent job of con- 
trolling early blight. It made no 
difference whether the source of 
copper was tribasic copper sulfate 
or copper-zinc chromate. 

zine sulfate, and maneb 
were also acceptable control mate- 
rials. 
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Save with Ford diesels, too! Fastest selling, lowest priced 
in their power class. Couple these wonderful savings with Select-O-Speed 
and you've got the greatest farming power ever hooked to a plow. Ford 
tractors are “farm-engineered.” 


: 


Save more with Ford tractors. Accuracy counts in farm 
field work and precision tractor work is easiest in the world with Select- 
O-Speed. Split-second power shifting can mean the difference between 
an excellent or just average seedbed, between a good harvesting job and 
one that leaves too much grain in the field. 
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1 SA VE time by staying steadily on-the-go. No stopping 
to shift gears with Select-O-Speed . . . select any of the 10 for- 
ward or 2 reverse speeds while on the move. Plow far more 
with no stops, always at proper speed and by making better 
time on the headlands. Only Ford has it—and more, too! 


2 SAVE with Select-O-Speed. Your tractor engine 
can always be operated at the most efficient, fuel saving 
speed. Always in solid gear drive, Select-O-Speed has no fluid 
coupling, no torque converter, no fuel wasting slippage. More 
engine power goes as pulling power! 


3SAVE engine wear, avoid engine over-loads and 
stalls. Lugging way down causes excessive engine wear 
and wastes fuel and energy. There’s no need to overtax 
Select-O-Speed tractor engines. Simply select a lower gear, 
without stopping. 


4 SAVE tiring work. Tractor hydraulic power does 
the shifting. Shift with an easy twist of the wrist by moving 
the selector lever to the gear you want. No more stopping 
your load to clutch and re-shift countless times all day long. 
You'll be less tired when you quit for the day, too! 


5 SAVE tires and brakes by down-shifting on 
downgrades without stopping ...no need to slide tires by 
braking. Less tire slippage when pulling, too, because your 
tractor can always be in the correct gear. 


6 SAVE withPTo equipment. Often you can buy 
models without auxiliary engines because Select-O-Speed 
tractors always give you smooth, steady PTO power while 
changing ground speeds with the selector lever. And Ford’s 
PTO is completely independent... you can even engage it 
or disengage it on the go. It shifts by hydraulic power with 
a handy T-handle on the dash. 


? SAVE and make more crop with Select-O- 
Speed! Every single tractor operation from seedbed to harvest 
can be done at the proper speed at all times. Only Ford Select- 
O-Speed lets you have control of every speed, every gear 
—always. You farm better with Ford! Another plus value is 
Ford’s 3-point hitch and famous hydraulic system engineered 
for the world’s largest family of pick-up-and-go tools. 


S SAVE in safety! Tractor won’t move with selector 
lever in “park,” engine running or not. Safest way to stop to 
open gates without setting brakes or stopping engine when you 
get off. Safest starting, too...selector lever must be in “park.” 


9 SAVE trade-in value, too! Ford Select-O-Speed 
tractors are built to Ford’s fine quality standards. Because 
they’re built to last—and do last—Fords are always in demand. 


10 SAVE now... Pay-As-You-Farm credit information 
available from your nearest dealer, Ask him about plans that 
offer you up to 4 crop years to pay, plus delayed interest and 
payment plans to match your farming program. Find out how 
you can buy Ford tractors and implements with as little as 
20% or only ¥% down. Usually your trade-in will cover the 
down payment. Put a Ford on your farm now and save. Choose 
from all purpose or row crop models with diesel, gasoline or 
LP-gas engine. Start saving with Select-O-Speed now! 


Shift to any speed on the go 


| 
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January Freeze Loss Extensive 


arn worst cold wave in 
two years swept through the state 
in late January and left millions 
of dollars worth of crop damage in 
its wake. 

Hardest hit by the lingering arc- 
tic air were the truck farms in south 
Florida. Overall damage to the big 
citrus industry, however, was rela- 
tively slight. 

Warren O. Johnson, meteorolo- 

ist-in-charge of the Federal-State 
Frost Warning Service, Lakeland, 
reported: 

“Damage to tender vegetables 
was rather extensive in all areas of 
the state. There was some loss to 
hardy truck in north Florida, and 
reduction of quality and volume in 
central and southern districts. 

“Citrus damage was confined to 
the unprotected colder locations . . . 
There was some damage to avoca- 


Florida’s January crop loss- 
es affected vegetable produc- 
tion throughout the nation. 
The most recent USDA 
Crop Reporting Board release 
states: 

Based on February 1 con- 
ditions, the winter crop of 
potatoes is now forecast at 
3,014,000 hundredweight. 

Due entirely to frost dam- 
age in Florida, the current 
estimate is 13% below the 
January 1 estimate. It is 
down 25% from 1959 and 
28% below average. 

Production of winter vege- 
tables is forecast at 4% be- 
low a month earlier due large- 
ly to late January freezes in 
Florida. The production is 
still expected to be 4% above 
last year and 3% above aver- 
age. 


do, mango, and other tropical fruits. 

“Gladiolus, ferns, mums, orna- 
mentals, and nursery stock were 
generally protected with good re- 
sults. There was considerable loss 
to unprotected holdings. 

“Pastures were severely browned 
in all areas. 

“Damage to strawberries in cen- 
tral areas was confined to the ex- 
posed bloom, green berries, and 
ripe fruit. This reduced yield for 
two to three weeks.” 


Stiffest financial blows were suf- 
fered by winter vegetable farmers 
in south Florida. 

Johnson said the Everglades 
“probably suffered as much as 75% 
loss of tender crops”. He added that 
damage along the lower east coast 
south of Miami was “generally 
rather severe”. 

Growers in both areas reported 
their fields of tomatoes, bush and 
pole beans, peppers, corn, radishes, 
squash, cucumbers, potatoes, and 
on: tender vegetables were wiped 
out. 


“Only a few fields completely 
escaped,” Johnson revealed. 

Loss estimates in Dade County 
ranged up to 100% for squash, cu- 
cumbers, and bush beans. Some 
70% of the tomatoes were killed. 


Citrus damage was generally 
slight. The meteorologist reported: 

“There was some damage to ten- 
der growth and bloom bud in the 
colder, unprotected locations. There 
was appreciable twig damage to the 
unprotected colder groves in the 
northern fringe of the citrus area.” 

Similar damage was suffered by 
young trees in cold locations of cen- 
tral areas. Some of these were kill- 
ed to the bank. 

In view of the temperature and 
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duration, freeze damage was “sur- 
prisingly light.” Johnson attributed 
this to the following factors: 

Generally, trees were in a healthy 
condition. 

Four moderately cold nights pre- 
ceded the coldest morning. And 
this was followed by slow warming. 

Moreover, the cold air mass was 
extremely dry. (The degree of dam- 
age at similar critical temperatures 
is more severe when trees and fruit 


become damp.) 


The Agrico Difference... 
soil studies 


Agrico soil chemists analyze thousands of soil samples each year { 
Agrico special-purpose fertilizers supply the plant foods needed by soils in your area. 


On Truck Crops: Agrico special formulations 
are specifically designed to produce top 
yields and quality . . . assuring you a better 
return on your fertilizer investment. 


make sure 
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Valencia Outlook Said ‘Good’ 


ioe with Valencia oranges 
to sell can look forward to a profit- 
able season. Prices, while not as 
high as last year, will still reflect an 
excellent return for their invest- 
ment. 

So believes Florida Citrus Mu- 


could, all the factors of supply and 
demand which determine price, the 
grower cooperative predicted: 
“On-tree returns to growers for 
Florida Valencia oranges will be 
relatively good, certainly above the 
amount received during many of 


Mutual based its price and other 
projections on seasonal averages. 
However, it reminded its members: 

“There will be fluctuations in 
prices, from time to time, based on 
characteristics of the individual 
crop and the usual marketing pres- 
sures. 


Estimates are that 75 million gal- 
lons of frozen orange concentrate 


tual. After balancing, as best it the pre-freeze years. will be produced. Approximately 


take the guesswork 
out of fertilizer results 


From the nation’s largest commercial soils program 
come special-purpose Agrico fertilizers that 
assure you better results, extra profits. 


FFICIENT CROP management can’t rely on 

guesswork. You must be absolutely sure 

the fertilizer you use contains all the plant 

foods needed, and in the right amounts, for 
your most profitable crop yields. 

To assure you special-purpose fertilizers 
that supply the plant foods your soil needs, 
Agrico has analyzed over 750,000 soil samples 
from thousands of farms. These continuing 
studies give Agrico intimate, first-hand knowl- 
edge of the plant food needs of soils in your 


area ... enable Agrico agronomists to antici- 
pate changing soil requirements. 

Knowledge of soils plays a vital part in the 
formulation of over 360 special-purpose Agrico 
fertilizers. Each one is tailor-made for a spe- 
cific crop, soil and area. One is formulated to 
fit your requirements . . . to supply your soil 
with the plant foods you must have for higher 
yields, extra profits. 

Don’t rely on guesswork. Be sure with 
Agrico. Contact your Agrico agent today. 


demonstrations prove The Agrico Ditterence 


Fertilizer Recommendations based on soil 
sample analyses are made for your specific 
crop and soil needs under the Agrico Pro- 


On Pastures: aaethaal formulated for im- 
provement of Florida Pastures, Agrico has 
enabled many ranchers to produce more 
beef per acre. 


On Citrus: A profitable team for Florida 
growers is the combination of special- 
purpose Agrico fertilizers and the citrus 
know-how of local Agrico fieldmen. gram. Contact your Agrico agent for details. 


AGRICO 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pierce, Pensacola 
And 38 Other Locations in the United States, Canada and Cuba 


half of this, Mutual says, must come 
from the Valencia crop. 

While there will be a “waiting 
period” (while concentrators wait 
for the new crop to get the proper 
internal quality for their purpose, 
this period may not be as long as 
usual. The grower organization 
revealed: 

“Indications are that Valencias 
in moderate volume will be avail- 
able for concentrate use by March 
15, and in substantial volume by 
April 1.” 

On the supply side of the eco- 
nomic picture, Mutual pointed out 
that the national total supply of 
oranges still left to be harvested is 
several million boxes less than it 
was a year ago. 


“Florida Valencia oranges—esti- 
mated at 42.5 million boxes, up 9% 
from last season’s production—wil! 
be marketed primarily in competi- 
tion with a presently smaller re- 
maining navel crop from California. 

“California Valencias expected to 
be available in markets from May 
1 on,” continued the Mutual report, 
“wiil total 20 million boxes, down 
13% compared with last season's 23 
million boxes.” 

Valencias should bring some- 
where between 37%¢ and 44¢ per 
pound of solids for frozen concen- 
trate. The actual price will depend 
on the size of the new crop and on 
how many oranges are used by con- 
centrators. 

Mutual 
tions: 

If 75 million gallons of concen- 
trate are produced, the average 
price per pounds of solids should 
be 40¢. If only 73 million gallons 
are packed, the price should be 44¢; 
of 78 million gallons, 37%¢. 

The latest U.S. crop forecast 
estimated the new Valencia crop 
at 93 million boxes. Mutual hasnt 
taken open exception to this figure. 

However, the cooperative does 
say that it is hearing more and more 
comment from its grower members 
indicating this estimate may be a 
little higher than what will actually 
be picked. 


offered these illustra- 


PREGISTERED HOLSTENS 


BRED «x RAIS 
IN FLORE OA 


TWO-TIME WINNER: The A. J. Rusterholtz 
Dairy of Apopka last month won, for the 
second consecutive time, the Florida Grower 
and Rancher’s Premier Breeder Rotating 
Trophy at the Florida State Fair. On behalf of 
the only Holstein herd ever to win the revoly- 
ing trophy, herdsman Millard Vannest (left) 
accepted the high award from Tom Hughes, 
Grower field editor. 
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High Energy Diets for Sows 


H IGH ENERGY pDieTs, Florida 


Station 
tests have shown, favorably affect 
the reproductive pe rformance 


Agricultural Experiment 


young sows. 
Dr. A. C. 


Warnick, Dr. H. 


this report to some 


D. month. They explained: 


Myers improved 


air performance 


gives greater protection 
reduces spraying cost 


High Pressure Centrifugal Pump and Myers 
drive-mist nozzles produce ideal spray droplet size. 


Twin Centrifugal Fans put high volume of air 
directly into tree foliage. 


Tapered Air Outlets direct proper air-spray mix- 
ture into foliage for maximum penetration and 


coverage. 
2 


\ Touch-Matic Control gives operator 


232 series 
80,000 CFM class 


“, quick stop-start action, keeps waste at a 
iS minimum, greatly reduces spraying costs. 


227 series 
60,000 CFM class 


225 series 
45,000 CFM class 


A%6 series 
30,000 CFM class 


~ask the Myers sprayer dealer 


Wallace, and Lemuel Goode made 
2,000 persons 
attending the 57th annual Associa- 
of — tion of Southern Agricultural Work- 
ers’ convention in Birmingham last 


Two trials, each involving 24 
gilts, were conducted to study the 
effect of levels of energy intake on 


reproductive performance. Equal 
numbers of purebred Duroc gilts, 
we ighing 100 to 130 pounds, were 
randomly assigned to high and low 
treatment groups. 

ty-five per cent ground yellow 
corn, 15% ground oats, 17% soy- 
bean oil meal, and 10% dehy drated 
alfalfa leaf meal comprised the high 
energy diet. The low energy diet 
contained 12.4% ground yellow 
corn, 30.9% ground oats, 3% soy- 
bean oil meal, and 52% dehydrated 
alfalfa leaf meal. 

Both diets were approximately 
equal in per cent crude protein, 
minerals, and B vitamin. 

All gilts were bred at the second 
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heat period. They were randomly 
assigned to three- and 25-day 
slaughter groups within energy 
treatments. 


Quicker gains and earlier puber- 

, the researchers reported, were 
shown by the young sows on the 
high energy diet. They cited these 
statistics: 

Gilts on the high energy reached 
puberty 29 days earlier than those 
on the low energy diet. They also 
gained 1.44 pounds, as compared to 
0.93 pounds for those on the low 
energy diet. 

Average ovulation rates at the 
first and second heat periods were 
11.3 and 13.5 for gilts on the high 
energy diet; 11.4 and 14.1 for those 
on the low energy diet. 


‘Dream’ 


¢ Ss OF THE finest citrus groves 
in Florida is being planted in Polk 
County by the State Plant Board. 

Leased 12 miles north of Haines 
City on U. S. Highway 27, the 
grove now measures 21 acres of 
plantings. Ultimately it will cover 
most of the 60 acres listed as suit- 
able for citrus. 

Rootstock of sour orange, rough 
lemon, cleo tangelo, and key lime 
was used for the initial planting. 
This will be budded eventually with 
wood from trees shown to be free 
of virus diseases. 


Grove Planted 


All varieties of citrus which are 
certified as free of the four major 
types of virus attacking citrus will 
be included in the plantings. The 
“dream” grove will = maintained 
by the Plant Board’s Budwood 
Registration Program. 

The project is expected to pro- 
vide budwood for trees that will 
produce quantities of high quality 
fruit. This wood will be offered— 
in limited quantities—at no cost to 
citrus nurserymen and growers in- 
terested in securing a source of 
certified budwood. 


When leveling, ditching, draining your fields... 


Move dirt 


JUST HOOK IT onto your tractor and do your own soil moving .. . load, 
haul, dump or spread in one fast, easy, economical operation. The 
medium-sized Farmhand Soil Mover (Model 21 pictured here, 1%; cu. 


yd. capacity) is fast and easy to o 


rate ... ruggedly built for years of 


low cost dirt moving. It loads at the front and dumps to the rear. Rear 


| gate spreads and levels dirt. 


11 MODELS. 1 to 8% cu. yds. Made 
by world’s largest manufacturer of 
agricultural soil moving equipment. 


“Farmhand 


FIRST IN FARM MATERIALS-HANDLING 


FREE iNFORMATION! 
Write: THE FARMHAND COMPANY 
Dept. FG-30, Hopkins, Minn. 

Send free Soil Mover booklet () 


lam a student, send specich material —) 


Name___ 


nearest you for a demonstration of a Myers air or gun 
sprayer in your own grove or orchard, or write to: 


(Myers) The F. E. Myers & Bro. Ca. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


_ USE COUPON to send for complete infor- 
| mation about the Model 21, also Farm- 


| Address__ 
| hand’s new front dump model 30-RF, 


A Division of Superior Seporator Compony 


and the new economy model 20-RF, with 
2 cu. yd. capacity and 72” cut. 
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‘60 Fleetside—high-styled way to keep costs low! 


extra thousands 


miles 


Chevy pickup 


(NEW TORSION-SPRING RIDE AND BULLDOZER BUILD ASSURE LONGER LIFE!) 


OU can find out in about five minutes why this 
¥e Chevy is able to go extra thousands of 
miles. Borrow one from your Chevrolet dealer 
and take it over a particularly rough piece of road. 

No truck you’ve ever tried rides like this one. 
With truck torsion springs up front there’s an 
entirely new feel. You notice the absence of wheel 
fight and vibration. You realize that if you’re not 
getting bounced and jounced around, neither is 
the load. And neither is the truck itself. 

Chevrolet’s independent front suspension soaks 
up road shocks that would beat the daylights out of 
a truck with the conventional I-beam front axle. 
Torsion springs absorb more of the stress and strain 
ordinarily transmitted to the body and sheet metal. 
The whole truck stays new longer, and its working 


life is increased by extra thousands of miles. 


- 


This Chevy gets more work done in a day’s 
time, too. You’re able to travel at faster safe speeds 
and get in more trips. Judge for yourself during 
your trial run. Imagine an old-fashioned I-beam 
truck holding steady over a rutted, chopped-up 
road. The way a Chevrolet gentles you, you’ll 
even feel fresher at the end of the day 

While you’ re at it, notice the roominess of the 


cab. That three-man seat is wide and soft, and 
there’s more space from your hat down to your 
feet. The cab’s lower, too, easier to get in and 
out of; still there’s ample road clearance. Drop 
Chevrolet 


by your dealer’s and drive one 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


'6() CHEVROLET STURDI-BILT TRUCKS 
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Insure bigger 


diseases more effectively 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


with Pont fungicides 


Here’s your route to bigger yields and bigger profits this 
season—disease control that’s both effective and eco- 
nomical, with Du Pont fungicides. All these fungicides 
are fully registered for use in Florida and have long 
records of excellent disease-control performance. Just 
check your crop and the disease that threatens it on this 
chart—and use the recommended Du Pont fungicide 
for safe, sure control. Bring this type of superior disease 
protection to your crops. See your Du Pont dealer today. 


MANZATE® guaranteed to be 80% active 


naned fungicide 

““Manzate”’ provides a typical example of the effective- 
ness of Du Pont fungicides. In more than 12 years of 
testing and field experience in all the important tomato 
areas, ‘“‘Manzate’’ has consistently rated among the top 
fungicides for controlling the major fungus diseases of 
tomatoes. During the severe tomato-disease attacks of 
1958, records show that fields treated with “Manzate” 
averaged better than 75% higher yields than fields not 
treated with ““Manzate’”’. 


Avoid hand-weeding costs, control soil 
fungi and nematodes with Du Pont VPM 


soil furmgant 
Fumigate vegetable plant beds with Du Pont VPM for 
pre-emergence weed control. VPM also eliminates dis- 
turbing of plants and prevents losses from damping-off 
fungi and nematodes in Florida vegetable crops. Du Pont 
VPM is easy to apply and requires no expensive equip- 
ment. 


KARMEX® for weed control in gladiolus 


Giuron weed killer 
Get selective control of weed seedlings like lamb’s-quar- 
ters, purslane, shepherd’s-purse, pigweed, wild mustard, 
and crabgrass in gladiolus plantings with Du Pont 
*‘Karmex” diuron weed killer. Apply ‘“‘Karmex’’ for 
pre-emergence or post-emergence control any time 
there’s enough soil moisture to carry it to the root zone. 


On all chemicals, always follow label instructions 
and warnings carefully. 


REG. 5, PAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


USE THIS DU PONT FUNGICIDE 
CROP DISEASE FOR EFFECTIVE CONTROL 
Late Blight Early 
Blight * Gray Leaf Spot Manzate 
Septoria Leaf Spot maneb fungicide 
Tomatoes Thylate’ 
or Fermate 
ferbam fungicide 
“Manzate” 
Potatoes Blights 
early and late or Parzate 
liquid nabam fungicide 
or Parzate’ 
dry zineb fungicide 
Celery Blights “Manzate’”’ 
early and late or“Parzate” Liguic 
or ““Parzate” Dr> 
Early Biight* Rhizoctonia | 
in celery plant beds) Thy ate 
“a 
Rust Manzate 
Beans—Snap 
and Field Rust and Anthracnose “Parzate” Dry 
Downy Mildew “Manzate” 
Beans—Lima Downy Mildew and “Parzate” Dry 
Anthracnose 
Cucurbits Anthracnose “Manzate” 
Downy Mildew or “Parzate” Liquid 
Most Leaf-Spot Diseases ae “Parzate” Dry 
Peppers Leaf Spots “Parzate” Liquid 
Anthracnose or “Parzate” Dry 
Crucifers Downy Mildew “Manzate” 
Alternaria Leaf-Spot or “Parzate” Liquid 
or “Parzate”’ Dr) 
Watermelons “Manzate” 
Downy Mildew ” 
Gummy Stem Blight or “Parzate Dry 
Onions Downy Mildew. Blast “Manzate” 
Z Purple Blotch or “Parzate” Liquid 
Pay 
fe Gladiolus Rust - Botrytis “Manzate” 
ye Curvularia “ 
Stemphylium Leaf Parzate Liquid 
and Flower Spots or“Parzate” Dry 


TUNE IN DAILY to the “Du Pont Farm Market and Weather Round-up” 


Monday through Friday at 5 P.M.: 


Auburndale WTWB + Fort Myers WMYR «+ Fort Pierce WARN «+ Ocala WHYS 


Belie Glade WSWN »* Bradenton-Sarasota WBRD + Homestead WSBD 
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FALL-OUT in 


FLORIDA 


By DR. GEORGE K. DAVIS 


nuclear age, 
radiation has become the worst 
bug-a-boo of all time. Some people 
literally tremble at the mere men- 
tion of fall-out. 

Yet, all of us are exposed to 
radioactivity every day. So, since 
we have to live with it, let us in- 
vestigate how this can best be done. 

Cosmic rays are one source of 
radiation. It comes, too, from the 
naturally-occurring radioactive iso- 
topes such as potassium 40, carbon 
14, and the transuranium elements. 

Also, radiation comes from ele- 
ments formed in nuclear explosions 
which are spread over the world by 
atmospheric movement. These are 
commonly called “fall-out” when 
they return to earth. 

Fall-out represents a man-made 
source of radioactivity. For this 
reason, everyone is interested in it. 

So far as future production of this 
radioactive material is concerned, 
it is subject to control. Consequent- 
ly, it is our best hope for limiting 
the radioactivity to which we are 
exposed. 

Right now, we are concerned 
with the levels of fall-out found in 
our food. A knowledge of the level 
of radioactivity present will, in 
turn, help us evaluate the effects of 
future nuclear detonations; it will 
give us facts upon which to base 
opinion and action with respect to 
nuclear weapons testing. 


Fall-out does not occur in a uni- 
form pattern throughout the world. 

Explosions in the United States, 
Russia, Australia, and the Pacific 
Islands occur in a relatively limited 
area. Because of this, they follow 
rather definite patterns. 


Moreover, these testing areas 
have been restricted. Therefore we 
can predict, from past testing for 
radioactivity, that certain areas wil] 
have more or less fall-out than 
others. 

About two-thirds of the fall-out 
from nuclear testing has occurred 
in the Northern Hemisphere. The 
North Temperate Zone is of parti- 
cular interest to us because Florida 
is on its southern edge. 

Due to its location, Florida has 
been subjected to less fall-out than 
some regions north of us. However, 
there are some other factors: 

Florida is subjected to more rain- 
fall. And fall-out is accelerated by 
rainfall. 

On the other hand, heavy rainfall! 
(such as occurs in Florida) tends to 
insure that radioactivity in fall-out 
is carried into the soil and diluted. 
Consequently, it is less of a hazard 
from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of so-called “hot spots.” 


Nuclear residues are falling on 
Florida. Since we have established 
this, we should now like to know: 

“How much residue gets into our 
food and water?” The following 
data answer this question. 

More than a year has elapsed 
since the last nuclear explosion. 
The short-lived isotopes are gone; 
strontium 90 and cesium 137 are 
now the isotopes of major concern. 

Breaking this down further, we 
find that cesium has a low biologi- 
cal activity. Strontium 90, there- 
fore, is the element of major con- 
cern with respect to our food, feed, 
and water. 


In the Nutrition Laboratory of 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Due to its location, Florida has been subjected 
to less fall-out than some regions north of us 
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By RALPH A. EASTWOOD 


Extension Marketing Economist 
University of Florida 


State dairy farmers must have new markets if 
they are to expand milk production at recent 
rates without unacceptable sacrifices in prices. 


D AIRY FARMERS in Florida use a wide variety of production 
and price control devices in marketing their milk. This indicates active 
and continuous selection to find the methods best suited to the particular 
needs in each of the state’s six major marketing areas. 

This year, Florida dairy farmers may benefit as much as four cents 
per gallon from the federal milk price support purchases of dairy products. 
In all of the peninsular markets, the Class II and III milk is based on the 
prices of butter and dry skimmilk at Chicago. These Chicago prices 
directly reflect the government purchases of these two dairy commodities. 

Because fluid milk and manufacturing milk compete nationally, fluid 
milk prices benefit from the federal purchases. Too, fluid milk prices 
respond to reduced commercial supplies of manufacturing milk. 

Unfortunately, price studies are inconclusive about these effects. So 
it must be emphasized that they are estimates based on the best price 
research available at this time. 


Florida dairy farmers realize they need new markets if they are to 
expand milk production at recent rates without unacceptable sacrifices in 
their blend prices. Many likely opportunities are to be explored. 

Greater purchases per customer and more customers are the two basic, 
necessary factors. Population increase and increased tourism will add 
customers at a rapid rate. 

New markets—such as those for military milk and those in cities north 
of present milksheds—could add many more. Redefinition of classes could 
move milk products, especially fluid ones, to higher price classifications. 
Additional uses of Florida milk in ice cream bm as manufactured skim- 
milk products also have promise at this time. 

Education . . . using all motivators . . . will be the key to greater 


sales to each customer. 

Awareness of the benefits in this area is expressed by the active support 
to educational programs of the Florida Agricultural Extension Service, 
National Dairy Council, American Dairy Association, and the various 
trade associations. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


Dairy cooperatives in Florida perform vital functions. About one- 
fourth of all the active farmer cooperatives in this state are associated 
with dairy farming. 

Currently, five cooperatives sell packaged milk. Of these, four own or 
lease their plants. 

With almost all the Miami area milk supply under its contract, one 
cooperative bargains. Two other cooperatives, with lesser supplies, bar- 
gain for their members with distributors. 

One cooperative is a state-wide federation of individual local coopera- 
tives. In addition, there are three local market cooperatives designed to 
represent their membership before state regulatory agencies. All these 
milk marketing cooperatives have many more services in their programs. 

Another cooperative handles dairy feed. By a recent count, 13 are 
used for artificial breeding. Dairy Herd Improvement Association work 
functions through eight more cooperatives. 

It is estimated that an additional 10 unincorporated associations serve 
Florida dairy farmers in many of the same ways as do the listed 
cooperatives. 


Membership in trade associations is one means Florida dairy farmers 
use to solve some of their marketing problems. 

Producer-distributors belong to fhe Florida Dairy Products Association. 
The Florida State Dairymen’s Association also represents dairy farmers 
throughout the state. 

The American Dairy Association of Florida is actively expanding its 
membership and its organizing program. Its advertising, merchandising, 
promotion, and research programs—which dairy farmers throughout the 
United States have found so effective—will be adapted to Florida condi- 
tions. 

Dairymen in three market areas provide their support to affiliated units 
cf the National Dairy Council. These, based on 45 years of National 
Dairy Council market-building experience, take the indirect nutrition 
= and public relations approach to milk sales problems in their 
markets. 


Federal and state farm minimum price control agencies are utilized 
by Florida dairy farmers serving the peninsular markets. Those in west 
Florida have not chosen to petition for the establishment of either type 
of minimum price controls. 

Similarities of function of federal and state orders are numerous: 

To be successful, both must have rigorous and imaginative auditing 
procedures to verify class uses of milk. Both must have adequate numbers 
of well-trained staff members who have a high sense of public responsi- 
bility. 

Both have class pricing, base plans, and pooling arrangements tailored 
to individual market conditions. Both may be petitioned, in or out of 
jurisdiction in a market area, by the dairy farmers making up the market 
milkshed. Both change their prices and other provisions only after ade- 
quate public hearing. 

One more similarity is that both are important sources of accurate 
market statistics. 

Differences are not so numerous. But they are of extreme importance: 

Florida’s Milk Commission has the power to regulate minimum and 
maximum prices for milk, cream, and milk products (except ice cream, 
and perhaps dairy foods not manufactured in Florida) at each level from 
the farm through Florida retail channels. 

However, the federal order may only regulate minimum Florida farm 
prices. Thus, it would be possible for a market area to have federal mini- 
mum farm price control and state resale price control at the same time. 

The Florida Milk Commission probably has inadequate power to 
regulate prices paid to farmers or charged to the federal government for 
military milk used in Florida. A federal order may regulate these prices 
through its device for compensatory payments or by including the areas 
concerned in its jurisdiction. 

Changing the enabling laws and the orders of the Florida Milk Com- 
mission is somewhat faster than making similar changes in the provisions 
of a federal order. 

Fluid milk earnings of milk distributors are regulated as to cost of 
milk; these prices are fixed by federal or state orders. Competition regu- 
lates the retail prices. 

Earnings, therefore, depend on local population growth, on per capita 
consumption, and on operating efficiency. 

In order to get around this restricted system, industry leaders diversify 
in many directions. Consequently the term “dairy” takes on new mean- 
ings each month. 


Florida dairy farmers have three general types of milk market pools. 
These are marketwide equalization, individual handler, and cooperative. 

Miami has the only marketwide equalization plan in the state. The 
five handler cooperatives and one of the bargaining cooperatives have 
their separate pools. 

The rest of Florida uses the individual handler type pool. 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Controlling 


New organic materials, 
better methods o 
application efficiently 


control damage to state crops. 


| GROWERS in Florida 
probably face more hazards than farmers in 
any other state. Dr. E. G. Kelsheimer and Dr. 
D. O. Wolfenbarger, entomologists with the 
Gulf Coast and Subtropical Experiment Stations 
respectively, point out: 

Insect damage is always a production hazard. 
This is particularly true in Florida; since vege- 
tables are grown almost the year around here, 
insect pest control is a year-round problem. 

Especially vulnerable to insect damage are 
tomatoes, Florida's most important vegetable 
crop. A 1959 statistical summary showed their 
gross value to be more than $45 million, or over 
23% of the total value of all vegetables grown 
in the state. 

Heading the list of insect pests which attack 
Florida tomatoes are the Southern armyworm, 
tomato fruitworm, and fall armyworm. 


“Lace-worms” is a very descriptive, local 
name for the Southern armyworm. The name is 
appropriate since the gregarious young larvae 
make lace work of the tomato leaves while 
feeding. 

As the larvae become mature, they disperse 
to other tomato plants and feed on fruit. As 
many as 10 small larvae have been observed 
attacking a single green tomato fruit. 

The adult moth has a wing expanse of about 
1% inches. The front wings are gray with 
brownish or black dots. The hind wings are 
pearly-white. 

Young larvae are greenish-gray in color. On 
the thickened area toward the head are two 
prominent black spots on opposite sides of the 
body. 

Full-grown larvae are 1 to 1% inches long. 
They vary in color, from dark gray to nearly 
black, and have longitudinal yellow stripes. 


Major 
‘Tomato 
Pests 


Southern armyworms are among the most 
destructive pests of tomatoes in Florida. But 
they can be controlled with weekly applications 
of DDT, TDE (DDD) or chlordane. 

Enough wettable powder to give 1 pound of 
active material should be mixed with 100 gallons 
of water and applied to 1 acre. If a dust is pre- 
ferred, apply a 5% formulation at 20 to 35 
pounds per acre; DDT, however, should be a 
10% dust. 

Chlordane is used to a lesser degree than 
DDT or TDE because of residue restrictions. 
Since it may be used safely only until 14 days 
from harvest, this precludes its use after the 
fruit has reached the mature stage. 

DDT can be used three days before harvest. 
This means it may be used safely by the home- 
owners and growers of pink or vine-ripened 
fruit. One day before harvest is the last time 
TDE can be used. 


The tomato fruitworm is the same insect as 
the corn earworm or cotton bollworm. The 
adult moth is dusty yellow to gray, with a dark- 
gray to olive-green irregular line across the front 
wings. 

Eggs of this pest are yellowish-white, promi- 
nently ribbed, and about 1/20 inch in diameter. 
They are deposited singly upon the tomato 
plant. 

Larvae that hatch from these eggs attain 
lengths of 1% to 1% inches and are brownish 
to greenish, usually with a double mid-dorsal 
line the length of the body. The head is brown 
or light tan, with lighter and darker areas. 

Fruitworm larvae feed on the foliage of the 
tomato plant. They may be so numerous that 
they are termed “armyworms.” 

After feeding on the foliage, they bore into 
green tomatoes, generally at the stem end. Due 
to its habit of seeking a new fruit each time it 


ONE OF THE MOST DESTRUCTIVE of pests of 
tomatoes in Florida is the Southern armyworm. The 
gregarious young larvae make lace work of the leaves 
(above) while feeding. 


SOUTHERN ARMYWORM DAMAGE to tomato fruit 
(about actual size). As the young larvae become 
mature, they disperse to other tomato plants and 
feed on fruit. 


moults, a single larvae may damage several! 
fruits. 

Control of tomato fruitworm is obtained 
with DDT, TDE, parathion or chlordane. 

One pound of active DDT, TDE, or chlordane 
or 2.4 ounces of parathion should be added to 
100 gallons of water and applied per acre. A 
5% dust of TDE or chlordane at 20 to 35 pounds 
per acre also is an effective control, DDT is 
applied as 10% dust. The same restrictions as 
given for Southern armyworms apply to the use 
of TDE, DDT, and chlordane here. 

Some growers use parathion, 1 pound of 15% 
wettable powder (2.4 ounces active) to 100 
gallons of water, and achieve satisfactory con 
trol by making weekly applications throughout 
the growing and picking season. 

Easily killed in the first three larval stages, 
tomato fruitworms become increasingly hard to 
kill as they mature, They are not affected by 
parathion when they are mature. 


Fall armyworm larvae damage tomatoes by 
feeding foliage and fruit. The adult moth has 
a wing expanse of approximately 14% inches. 
The front wings are grayish-brown with a 
bluish-white bar near the tips. The hind wings 
are pearly white with a browning margin. 

When full-grown, the caterpillar is about 
1% inches long and brown, with a narrow 
yellowish-gray stripe along the middle of the 
back and brownish-black stripes along each side. 

Chlordane, 1 pound active material wettable 
powder per 100 gallons of spray is effective 
DDT and TDE, at the same dosages as pre 
viously mentioned, will kill the young army 
worms but are not a satisfactory control for the 
large or mature larvae. 

Observe restrictions on harvesting. Dust mix 
tw 5 given for control of Southern armyworm 
may be used. 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


History was made the day a notorious outlaw 
preserved peace and order in Gainesville 


The Gunfighter 
and the Law 


By MARVIN G. LUTZ 


CENTRAL of the 
1870's was as wild as the wildest west. Gaines- 
ville was a town patrolled at night by Union 
soldiers to calm gun- and gin-happy citizens. 
It was the home of gunfights, eaten, drunk- 
ards, mob lynchings . . . and John Wesley 
Hardin. 

A notorious Texas gunfighter and a fugitive 
from justice for Texas killings, Hardin arrived 
in Gainesville in April of 1874. Unrecognized, 
the 21-year-old son of a Methodist minister took 
the name of Swain and bought Sam Burnett's 
saloon. 

When but 15 years of age, Hardin had killed 
his first man. By the time he settled in Gaines- 
ville six years later, a countless number had 
fallen by his gun. He never killed wantonly 


This article is based on “The Life of John 
Wesley Hardin” published in 1896. This auto- 
biography is now out of print. The only available 
copy in this area is in the P. K. Yonge Historical 
Library at the University of Florida. 

Mr. Lutz, a native of St. Petersburg, wrote this 
article as a senior in the School of Journalism 
and Communications, University of Florida. 

Prior to his graduation last August Mr. Lutz 
supplied the pulpit of the Presbyterian Church 
of Mikesville, a farming community about eight 
miles north of High Springs. He and his wife 
are now attending the Presbyterian Graduate 
School in Richmond, Virginia where they are 
working toward their masters degrees in Christian 
Education. 


though; it was always in self-defence. But he 
never waited around to prove his innocence. 

Hardin opened his saloon and settled down 
for what he hoped was a peaceful existence in 
Gainesville. But serenity was his for only a 
few days. 

Passing through town, two Texas cattlemen 
recognized the poe. And he recognized 
them. Fearing for their lives, the cattlemen 
shook hands with Hardin and vowed not to 
reveal his secret. They kept their word and 
left town immediately. 


The next day, Hardin once again had to rely 
upon the trade for which he was notorious. He 
was passing by when an angry mob attacked 


Marshal Wilson who was marching a prisoner 
through town on the way to jail. 

“Need any help, Marshal?”, asked Hardin. 

Unable to hold the prisoner and stand off 
the crowd too, Wilson cried out: “I summon 
you, Swain (Hardin’s alias), to assist me in my 
egal duties.” 

Hardin moved between the Marshal and the 
angry mob. The people surged rebelliously 
forward. Drawing his six-gun. Hardin fired into 
the crowd. Two men dropped dead. The mob 
stopped. Then, rather than face the lethal barrel 
of Hardin’s pistol, it dispersed. A seemingly 
peaceful saloon owner had made conformity 
out of chaos. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains: The law was 
upheld that day when an outlaw came to its 
aid—a move unprecedented in Florida history. 


John Wesley Hardin never found complete 
rest in Gainesville. nt pon of 1875, he sold 
part of his saloon and moved 18 miles south 
to Micanopy. There he opened another bar 
and also traded horses. 

A couple of months later, Hardin went into 
the beef butchering and shipping and the liquor 
businesses 

In May of that same year, Hardin learned that 
the famous Pinkerton detectives were on his 
trail. He sold his saloon interests and left Jack- 
sonville, heading for a rendezvous with his wife 
in Alabama. 

The Pinkertons caught up with Hardin near 
the Florida-Georgia line.But he escaped without 
a scratch, after killing two of the detectives in a 
battle. He was never able to rest thereafter. 

Following flights through Georgia and Ala- 
bama, he was captured while riding a train 
through Pensacola. 


“If you wish to be successful in life,” wrote 
Hardin in his autobiography, “be temperate 
and control your passions. If you don’t, ruin and 
death is the inevitable result. 

And so it was with him. Hardin was shot 
through the back of the head while drinking in 
fa Antonio bar on the night of August 19, 
1895. 

But somewhere in the annals of Florida 
history, the name of John Wesley Hardin should 
be recorded as the outlaw gunfighter who saved 
the face of law and order in Gainesville. 
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March, 1960 


C ATTLE FATTENING, although continuing to develop in various 

. eqe e areas of the state, is still the “baby brother” of Florida’s increasingly 
ine facilities important beef cattle industry. a 
But this “infant” could have a great future. Dr. T. J. Cunha, Agricul- 

tural Experiment Station animal husbandry and nutrition department 


head, recently declared: 
for feeder cattle . “Florida is noua producing only about 20% of the beef (com- 


mercial, standard, good, choice, and prime) it consumes; the other 80% 
has to be shipped in from other states. This fact indicates the excellent 
opportunity which exists for fattening cattle in Florida.” 
Yet, as all experts are quick to point out, the mere existence of oppor- 
tunity does not automatically insure the success of a Florida cattle feeding 
operation. Profitable conversion of grains and supplements in growing 
and finishing cattle is influenced by good management techniques in the 
feed lot. 
Here are 23 more management recommendations for growing and sf 
finishing beef cattle in dry lot. Published by the Nutrition Council of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Association, they deal primarily with feed, 
water, and feed lot facilities. These recommendations are based upon the 
carefully considered judgment of more than 200 authoritative sources, 
including the nation’s land grant colleges, experiment stations, and the Y 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. f 


Have the top of the feed bunk 24 inches high for calves! and 30 inches 
for older cattle. Provide feed bunks about 8” deep for calves, 8-10” deep 
for older cattle. 

Allow the following amount of feeder space per head for grains and 
other concentrates: Hand feeding—calves, 18-24”; older cattle, 20-30’. 

Self feeding—calves, 6 to 8”; older cattle, 8-12”. 


oy Provide the following roughage rack space for free 

te 5 choice feeding with liberal grain of other concentrate 

= vr feeding: Dry roughage, 6-9” per head; silage, 

= Pa ' 12-18” per head. (When little or no grain or 


< other concentrate is fed, double the smaller 
figure shown. ) 

Make feed bunks 24-30” wide when feeding 
from one side. When feeding from both sides, 
make them 36” wide. 

Furnish plenty of clean, fresh water at all 
times. Allow one linear foot® of open water tank 
space for each 10 cattle or one automatic water 
ing bowl for each 25 cattle. In winter, a satis- 
factory water temperature range is 40-45° F.; 
in summer, 60-80° F. 

Provide lot space as follows: Dirt lots—150 to 
200 square feet (more is desirable under some 
soil and climatic conditions) per head; paved 
lots—50 to 100 square feet per head. Have a 
paved area of at eee 10 feet around waterers, 
feed bunks, and roughage racks. Allow slope of % to ¥% inch per foot 
in paved lots and % inch or more in dirt lot, depending on soil and 
climatic conditions. 

Provide beef cattle housing as economically as possible, open sheds ox 
wind breaks are usually adequate. In open sheds, allow 20-30 square foot 
of space per head for calves; 40-50 square feet per head for older cattle. 

If cattle don’t have access to natural shade, provide artificial shade. 
Build shade 8 to 10 feet high; allow 15-25 square feet of shade for calves 
and 25-35 square feet for older cattle. 

Except in mild climates, provide bedding to keep cattle dry, comfort- 


= able, and healthy. Use the type bedding that is readily available at 
aN lowest cost. 
\& (Recommended bedding materials include straw, corn cobs, sawdust, 


shavings, peanut hulls, ete. Mound covered with cobs or other bedding 
in open lots are desirable. ) 

Build fences at least 60 inches high. Use the type of fencing that is 
readily available at the lowest cost. 

Provide facilities for restraining and handling individual animals to 
minimize production losses and prevent injury to personnel. 

Use rubbing devices that dispense insecticides to help control external 
parasites and make cattle more comfortable. These devices should not 
replace other external parasite control measures. 

General management recommendations include the following: 

If hogs are allowed to follow cattle fed whole grain, allow one hog 
for each two to three calves; one hog for each one to two older cattle. 
(If grain is rolled, ground, or cracked, this practice is of lesser value. ) 

Reduce waste and improve feed utilization by grinding, rolling or 
cracking all grain which is fed. 

If practical, feed steers and heifers separately. 

Worm cattle—and treat them for external parasites—when necessary. 


i| 

\V 

VA 


(1) Calves are considered to be animals weighing up to 600 pounds. Animals (including 
yearlings and big cattle) weighing more than 600 pounds are referred to as “older cattle.” 

(2) Linear foot: One foot of feeding or watering space. For example, a six-foot feeder open 
on both sides has 12 linear feet of feeding space. The same principle applies to watering space. 
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Production data show that 


Spreading Decline 
Slashes Cash Profits 


DECLINE is 
costing the Florida citrus grower 
some hard-earned cash. 

Returns from fruit may not show 
this. But records supplied by 
Waverly Growers Cooperative, 
huge fresh fruit packing company 
located north of Lake Wales, in- 
dicate: 

Knowingly or unknowingly, the 
owner of a decline-diseased grove 
probably is making about half of 
what he should be realizing. 

In terms of present-day prices 
for fruit, that would amount to a 
pile of money! 


One of the pioneers in the fight 
to eradicate spreading decline in 
commercial plantings, Waverly 
launched a push-and-treat program 


several years before the State Plant 
Board did. (In fact, when the Plant 
Board pushed its first trees in 1955, 
it treated the soil with a fumigation 
rig borrowed from the cooperative). 

Early recognizing the liability of 
a poor-producing tree, the Waverly 
organization set out to remedy the 
matter when a tree failed to re- 
spond to every treatment. The 
logic of such a policy is reflected 
in figures on file in the office of 
production manager Charles D. 
Kime, Jr. 

Kime recently put production 
figures on graph paper and ob- 
tained results that proved the big 
cooperative was on the right trac 
in regard to decline-sick trees. He 
found: 

In every case on record, a grove 
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CITRUS SEASONS 
PICKOUT AVERAGE for a composite of six groves over a 12 year period. 


infested with spreading decline 
failed to match production figures 
for groves of similar age and vari- 
eties of fruit. 

Healthy groves maintained 
healthy averages. But decline 
groves lost ground steadily in the 
production category. 


Especially interesting — and in- 
formative — is the graph (Figure 1) 
which represents a composite of the 
production figures of six groves. 


This six-grove composite puts the 
pickout average at 575 boxes of fruit 
per acre in the 1947-58 season. Last 
year, the count (which includes an 
unexplained gain by a 20-acre 
grove, the largest in the survey) was 
down to 251 boxes per acre. 

Further analysis of the graphs 
shows three years of gains as com- 
pared with eight seasons in which 
production dropped. A three-year 
dry spell, which began in the 1953- 

(Continued on Page 28) 


Possible Breakthrough: Nematocide Treatments ‘Promising’ 


DATE, the only generally-accepted 
means of combatting spreading decline has been 
the push-and-treat program. Admittedly, this 
has been both drastic (pushing out all diseased 
trees in a grove and treating the ground, then 
leaving it idle) and limited (aimed at contain- 
ment only). It has also been highly contro- 
versial and has led to lengthy lawsuits. 

Lake Alfred Citrus Experiment Station work- 
ers have been attacking the problem since 1945. 
Last year, one of the many approaches being 
tried by plant pathologist R. F. Suits began to 
yield promising results. 

Ordinarily, the Citrus Experiment Station 
would not release information based upon in- 
complete research. But rumor has been so rife 
that the station recently released a summary of 
Dr. Suit’s findings. Station officials explained: 

“Due to intense public interest in all devel- 
opments in this area of spreading decline re- 
search, due to the apprehension that failure to 
give a factual statement might condone the 
spread of exaggerated or otherwise erroneous 
information, and in the interest of keeping all 
affected parties equally well informed, this 
statement is being released.” 

Fionma Grower AND RANCHER has a strict 
rule against printing the same press release in 
the same form as other publications. We are 
here breaking that rule—for the same reasons as 
cited above. 


Below, therefore, is the exact wording of the 
Citrus Experiment Station’s release concerning 


Dr. Suit’s findings: 


The technique that now appears to have some 
_— is based on a theory that short-term 
vut intensive treatments of infested trees with 
relatively non-phytotoxic nematocides might so 
alter the balance in the soil between roots and 
parasites as to allow tree recovery from decline. 
Greenhouse treatments supported this theory 
before work was initiated in spreading decline 
affected groves. 

Specifically, the most promising treatment 
now known consists of three applications at 
four-week intervals of 1,2-dibromo-3-chloropro- 
pane at four gallons of technical material per 
acre each. The nematocide is emulsified and 
een through ordinary sprinkle irrigation 
ines. 

The first treatment of this type was made in 
May 1959 to seven-year-old, decline affected, 
orange trees. By July 1959 there was a readily 
observable improvement in the appearance of 
the trees. The burrowing nematode population 
was reduced to very low numbers but not eradi- 
cated. 

So far as is known, this is the first time that 
spreading decline symptoms have been allevi- 
ated in the grove by chemical treatment. 

Growers are cautioned against considering 


the above statement an endorsement of the 
treatment described or a recommendation for 
its use, and against other unwarranted conclu- 
sions from this study, for the following reasons: 
Only a very few groves have been treated 
in this manner, so that the proportion of suc- 
cess in groves treated by this method is not 
known. The duration of the improved tree con- 
dition is not known. Optimum times and rates 
of application are not known. Differences due 
to tree age, variety, and soil type are not known, 
nor are numerous other essential factors. Even 
the chemical used may not be best for the 
purpose. 
Further, the cost of a series of three treat- 
ments is approximately $400 per acre at present. 
Finally, there is no USDA label approval for 
use of 1,2-dibromo-3-chloropropane on citrus 
nor is there an F.D.A.-approved residue toler- 
ance or ruling at this time. Consequently, fruit 
shipments bearing residues of this chemical 
would be subject to seizure by duly authorized 
agents of the Federal and State governments. 
Therefore growers would be well advised 
to allow time for further research before seri- 
ously considering use of the treatment described 
in this statement in their own properties. 
Research on the problem of treating spread- 
ing decline affected trees will continue at the 
Citrus Experiment Station with as much speed 
as possible. 
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Pin NITROGEN CLAIMS? 


DSE IN NITROGEN CONTENT# 


*A WHOPPIN' 33.5%! 


LION E-2 IS UP TO ITS 


Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate works equally well in 
direct applications or blended into mixed goods. It’s a 
high-analysis source of nitrogen in uniform super- 
dense prills. If you want nitrogen, get the most for 
your money. Ask for Lion E-2 Ammonium Nitrate. 


Ammonium 
Nitrate 


Always stores... 


For moré information, or a sample of high-analysis Always pours 


q 
LION E-2, write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


St. Louis 66, Missouri 
LION: Reg. T. M.; E-2: T. M. Monsanto Chemica | Company 


Xx PA \ 

; 
USE LION E-2 AND BE IN HIGH CROP YIELDS! 
| LION E-2° 
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Sweet Corn Tenderness 


Can Be Precisely Measured 


ing THOUGH tenderness is 
one of the most important sweet 
corn quality factors, methods of 
measuring it have been the least 
satisfactory.” 

Seemingly, these words merely 
re-state a fact already known. But 
when spoken last month by R. K. 
Showalter, horticulturist with the 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station, they preluded an an- 
nouncement of conse- 
quence. 

He had — Showalter told some 
2,000 southern agricultural workers 
gathered in Birmingham for their 
57th annual convention—developed 
a precise, objective method of 
measuring the tenderness in sweet 
corn. 

The amount of pericarp or hull 
surrounding the kernel determines 
its tenderness when sweet corn is 
eaten. Showalter reported he had 
developed a_ simple laboratory 
for measuring pericarp. 

“It can be very useful,” the horti- 


State Land Judging 
Competition Set 


A pri | witt BE a red-letter day 
for a few fortunate 4-H Club and 
FFA members. On that date, Flori- 
da’s first official land judging teams 
will be chosen in Gainesville. 

Winning teams will represent 
Florida in the 8th annual national 
land judging contest. This event 
will be held April 28-29 in Okla- 
homa City. 

Teams from Florida have partici- 
= in the national contest before, 
mut not as state representatives. H. 
H. Herbert, Jr., conservationist with 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 
Service, is secretary of the state 
land judging committee. 

County has already 
held its local judging contest. Simi- 
lar contests will be held this month 
in Jackson, Liberty, Calhoun, Levy, 
and Washington Counties. 

Moreover, events are planned in 
Suwannee and Hillsborough Coun- 
ties. At the time of this writing, 
however, dates had not been set. 

Interest also exists in five other 
counties—Columbia, Alachua, Gil- 
christ, Hardee, and Marion—accord- 
ing to the state committee secretary. 

“Educational as well as compet- 
itive” is the way Herbert describes 
the contest. He points out: 

Judging of land is done on the 
basis of surface texture, organic 
matter, thickness of soil, movement 
of soil air and water, slope, wind 
water erosion, and drainage. 

Land is divided into eight classi- 
fications. These range from that 
considered excellent to land not 
considered suitable for cultivation 
or permanent vegetation. 


culturist added, “in evaluating new 
varieties of precooling and handling 
practices.” 


“An important factor in sweet 
corn for the fresh market is to pre- 


vent the kernels from becoming 
tough during shipping and market- 
ing,’ the Florida specialist stated. 
He continued: 

“By using the pericarp test, it was 
found that sweet corn not properly 
refrigerated nearly doubled its peri- 
carp content during marketing. But 
sweet corn maintained below 40°F. 
had no increase in toughness.” 

The basic method for measuring 
tenderness consists of macerating a 
sample of kernels in a blendor and 
washing the material through a 590 
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micron screen. The pericarp which 
does not go through the screen is 
dried and weighed. 

More pericarp means tougher 
corn. At harvest, a tough variety 
can have about 50% more pericarp 
than a tender variety. 

Not all screens are standardized 
for diameter or size of opening be- 
tween the wires. Showalter there- 
fore recommends a 30-mesh monel 
metal screen with square openings 
590 microns in width as specified 
for the U. S. Standard Sieve No. 30. 


Great news for FLORIDA VEGETABLE GROWERS! 


REMARKA 
INSECTICIDE 


ORTHO DIBRO 


NEV 


gives fast, effective insect kill 
close to harvest without residues. 


Here’s how new ORTHO DIBROM helps you! 


Fast, effective kill of the most troublesome insect pests — mainly by 
contact action. In many instances kill will be noticed while still spraying. 
Most kill is noticed within one-half hour. 
Can be used within 4 days of harvesting. ORTHO DIBROM has a 
residual life of only a few days, making possible application close to 
harvest. Registration for ORTHO DIBROM has been obtained on a no 
residue basis, thus no tolerance is required or established. 

Safer to handle. Much less hazardous than most phosphate and certain 
chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticides. 
Compatible with most fungicides and insecticides, except highly alkaline 
materials. Available in two forms — ORTHO DIBROM 4 Dust or 
ORTHO DIBROM 8 Emulsive. 


Helping the Wo 


rid Grow Better 


For full information, see your nearest ORTHO Fieldman today! 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. * A subsidiary of California Chemical Co. * P.O. Box 7067, Orlando, Florida 


OM ALL CHEMICAL, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. T. REG. U. PAT. OFF. 1 ORTHO. 


*orerom 1S THE TRADEMARK OF CALIFORNIA SPRAY CHEMICAL COPP. FOR PHOSPHATE INGECTICIDE 
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Meet your 


ORTHO 


team... 


Perry Sparkman 

Manager of South Flor- 
ida Branch of Calspray 
located in West Palm 
Beach; B. S. degree in 
Ag. from U. of Florida. 
Reach Perry at Branch 


Office, phone TE 3-1616. 


Cliff Sutton 


Manager of North Flor- 
ida Branch of Calspray 
located in Orlando. B.S. 
degree in Agriculture 
from U. of Florida. Call 
Cliff at Winter Garden 
Branch Office, OL 6-2626. 


Richard Acree 


Assistant editor of live- 
stock magazine before 
joining Calspray in 1956. 
Graduate of University 
of Florida. Get in touch 
with Dick in Miami by 
calling CE 5-0602. 


Art Alberty 

M.S. degree in Agricul- 
ture from U. of Florida. 
Previously worked with 
USDA and the Florida 
State Plant Board, with 
Calspray since 1956. Call 


WE 6-1232, Fort Myers. 


Charles Ashley 

Received his B. S. in en- 
tomology from Auburn. 
Worked three years cit- 
rus spraying and two 
years as lab. asst. before 
joining Calspray. Call 
ST 7-2063 in Leesburg. 


Webster Carson 

Joined Calspray in 1956 
after receiving his B. S. 
degree in agriculture 
from the University of 
Florida. Resides in Plant 
City contact him by 
calling 3-8351. 


Jean Mabry 


Served as an entomolo- 
gist for two years with 
U.S. Army before joining 
Calspray in 1955. Re- 
ceived degree in Ag. from 
U. of Florida. Resides in 


Lakeland.Call MU 6-4515. 


J. S. Murphy 

Received his degree in 
agriculture from U. of 
Florida. Before joining 
Calspray in 1955, worked 
at Citrus Experiment 
Station. Resides in Lake 
Alfred, Phone FR 2-1422. 


James Nichols 
Graduate of University 
of Florida, majored in 
Horticulture and Citrus 
Production. Joined Cal 
spray in 1956.Jim resides 
in Apopka. 


John Nowell 

Received his B.S. degree 
in agriculture from Uni- 
versity of Florida. Joined 
Calspray in 1955. John 
lives in Orlando. Reach 
him at GArden 4-6754. 


Walt Whittaker 

Worked with State of 
Florida Pest Control. 
Degree in agriculture 
from the U. of Florida. 
Joined Calspray in 1955. 
Reach Walt by calling 
3029 in Boynton Beach. 


Randall Williams 

Randy sold livestock and 
poultry feeds before 
joining Calspray in 1957. 
Received his degree in 
agriculture from Univer- 
sity of Florida. Resides in 
Deland. Call RE 4-0599. 
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om AGAIN, field-crop planning 
time is here. And once again, Ex- 
tension agronomist J. R. Henderson 
renders invaluable aid to farmers 
by suggesting varieties adapted for 
Florida production. 

Henderson points out that Flor- 
| ida farmers have made considerable 
| progress in improving corn yields 
'during the past few years. He 


' | attributes part of this improvement 


'to the use of hybrid seed, mainly 
| Dixie 18. 

| During the last decade, Dixie 18 
| has been the standard long-season 
hybrid in the general farming area 
|of the state. Other yellow hybrids 
which have shown up well in re- 
'cent variety tests are Florida 200, 
| Jackson, Lee, Coker 67, and Coker 
71. 

| Florida 200 is quite similar to 
Dixie 18 in many respects. The ag- 
ronomist adds that the Coker vari- 
| eties appear to be equal to or even 
| better than Dixie 18 in standability 
|and yield, and only slightly less re- 
sistant to weevils. 

There is still a demand for white 
‘corn for milling. Among the white 
hybrids tested, Coker 811 — the only 
white hybrid recommended for use 
in the general farming area—contin- 
ues to be outstanding. 


|among Florida farmers is Dixie 
Runner. But the acreage of Early 
| Runner has increased for the last 
three years. 

Both varieties have good dorman- 
| cy. Henderson says, however, that 
Early Runner produces higher 
yields and matures 10-14 days earli- 
er than Dixie Runner. 

Varieties of Spanish peanuts rec- 
ommended are Dixie and GFA. 

Upland cotton varieties recom- 
mended for use in Florida include 
Coker 100A, Plains, Auburn 56, 
Smith 78, Dixie King, and All-in- 
One. All are wilt resistant, have 
good staple length, and produce 
high yields. 

Grain sorghum varieties recom- 


| Most popular peanut variety 
| 


“Think how much 


Mae | | cows will be.” 


cooler the 


Field Crop Varieties 
Recommended for Florida 


mended are (1) semi-dryheaded— 


DeKalb D50A, RA 610, and Amak 


R-12; and 


(2) dryheaded — Amak 


R-10, Texas 620, and E56A. 


Honey, Tracy, and Sart are the 


standard varieties of sweet sorg- 
hum. 


sections of Florida. 


Soybeans for oil are grown in all 
Recommended 


varieties are Ogden, Lee, Jackson, 
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Roanoke, and Improved Pelican. 

Jackson is recommended for cen- 
tral and northeastern Florida; Im- 
proved Pelican for southern Florida. 
All the recommended soybean vari- 
eties may be grown in the north- 
western part of the state. 

Cowpeas are still grown in certain 
sections of northern Florida as a . 
grazing crop and for production of 
Lron, Brabham, Whippoorwill, 
and Clay are considered the best 
varieties for Florida. 

Pearlmillet, according to the ag- 
ronomist, is the most important an- 
nual summer grazing crop grown in 
Florida. Gahi #1, Starr, and com- 
mon are the recommended varieties. 

Henderson reports that Starr is 
superior to the common variety, but 
not as productive as Gahi #1. 


Make all your spraying jobs easier! 


Just back-up, hook-up, 
and you’re ready to spray! 


Here’s just the outfit you need to save you 
time and work during the rush of the grow- 
ing season. Hanson's new Trak-Pak mounts 
quickly on the 3-point hydraulic hitch of 
your tractor—holds either a boom or Brod- 
jet sprayer. An all-welded, steel frame holds 
an especially designed, 100-gallon Fiber- 
glass tank with mechanical agitator; your 
choice of piston or nylon-roller pump pow- 
ered by a universal-joint drive-shaft cou- 
pling; and a handy pressure-spray control 
and gauge. See the compact Trak-Pak and 
other modern sprayers at your Hanson deal- 
ership today! 


+++ @ compact 

tractor-mounted 

sprayer unit with 
non-corrosive 


Hanson Equipment Company 


5011 North Ocean Boulevard, Delray Beach, Florida 


r 
| 
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Sprayer Catalog with facts about the new Trak-Pak to: 


____State 
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ASK YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL .. . BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 


YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


JACKSONVILLE 
ORLANDO, FLA. 
COLUMBUS, GA. 


TAMPA MIAMI 
PENSACOLA 
MOBILE, ALA. 
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WHICH ECONOMY TRACTOR FOR YOU? 


Just compare 
what your money buys 
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a ECONOMY | ECONOMY 
WILL YOU GET... ouiver | TRACTOR | TRACTOR 
500 A 8 
(Fully Equipped, Port of Entry) 
bake 
Built-in Weight? 
Differential Lock? 
Weight Transfer? 


Hydraulic Draft Control? 


CONSTANT HYDRAULIC WEIGHT TRANSFER adds working traction when using 
implements with gauge wheel. 


“Live” PTO? 


Choice of Gas or Diesel? 


Rear Floodlights? ] | N 


is the most tractor for your money! 


Here it is—the most tractor for your money in the compact, low-cost 2-3 plow 
size. And it’s equipped with the most complete work-boosters ever put on any 
tractor of its size. See what you get: 

POWER: 32 horsepower on the belt with “live” PTO and all-purpose 
hydraulics. WEIGHT: A cast steel frame and ruggedness throughout. You 
have working weight instead of ‘“‘dead” wheel weights. IMPLEMENT CON- 
TROLS: Hydraulic draft control for draft-sensitive 3-point hitch. implements. 
New constant hydraulic weight transfer for 3-point hitch implements with 
gauge wheel—gives added traction without added wheel weights. Soil com- 
paction is less. First cost is lower. DIFFERENTIAL LOCK: Eliminates 
1-wheel slippage at the touch of a handy pedal. 

Ask for a demonstration. Try its performance. Then get the facts on 
Oliver’s big 6% cash bonus trade-in plan. You'll decide on the Oliver 500. 


im, THE OLIVER CORPORATION, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


GET OLIVER TEAMED-POWER 
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Spring May Necessitate 
Dairy Management Changes 


iin conception to the con- 
trary, “spring cleaning” isn’t always 
a physical activity. It may also en- 
compass changing management 

ractices to suit conditions on a 
ocal dairy farm. 

One spring management prob- 
lem, for instance, is that presented 
by parasites. T. W. vad, assist- 
ant dairyman with the Florida Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, warns: 

When raising herd replacements, 
dairymen must be alert to evidence 
of parasites in young animals. A 
serious infestation of parasites in 


POWER 


that beats the HEAT 
and licks the job! 


the spring can greatly reduce the 
normal growth rate of the animals. 

Closely observe young animals 
put out to pasture, Sparks advises, 
to insure that body weight is main- 
tained. He adds: 

“The addition of a little citrus 
pulp to the pasture ration may in- 
i the growth rate tremendous- 
y. 


Proper adjustment of the concen- 
trate portion of the ration is a prin- 
cipal management problem con- 
fronting dairymen in the spring. 


The weather is never too hot for haying with 
this New Holland 178 Haycruiser, powered by 
a 51 hp. Wisconsin AIR-COOLED Engine, 


“WISCONSIN: course 


It's a fact — the weather is never 
too hot for day-in and day-out field 
service, if your equipment is pow- 
ered by a Wisconsin Heavy-Duty 
Air-Cooled Engine. If the thermom- 
eter should hit an incredible 140° F., 
you would still have no cause for 
concern. This gives you a wide mar- 
gin of safety under sizzling hot- 
weather operating conditions. 

So why fool around with a water- 
cooled engine? Why risk over-heat- 
ing and damage due to evaporation, 
lime- or alkali-scaling and clogging? 
Why be responsible for a lot of ex- 
tra parts (up to 26) that may need 
servicing and replacement on a 


water-cooled engine? And why mess 
around with water-cooling chores? — 
at any season! 


You don't have to be concerned 
about any of these things if your 
nent is WISCONSIN-POW- 
ERED. Hot-weather serviceability 
in all sizes (3 to 56 hp.) is the re- 
sult of highly developed AIR-COOL- 
ING ENGINEERING that is the re- 
sult of more than 50 years of engine- 
building experience. 

Play it smart as so many other hot- 
weather-belt farmers are doing. 
Specify “Wisconsin Power” for your 
equipment. Write for Bulletin S-249, 


Sales and Service Supplied by these Distributors and their Service Stations: 
M. D. MOODY & SONS, INC., 4652 Phillips Highway, Jacksonville, Florida 
WEST FLORIDA EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Marianna, Florida 
NEFF MACHINERY, INC., 2601 N. W. Fifth Avenue, Miami, Florida 
HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY co.," 1016 West Church Street, Orlando, Florida 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY CORPORATION, 1800 2nd Avenue, Tampa, Florida 


Write for name of nearest Wisconsin Engine Dealer 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE.46, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 


Many dairy farmers, says the Ex- 
tension specialist, have a tendency 
to reduce the concentrate feed dras- 
tically. And often it is reduced 
below the amount required for the 
dairy cow’s maximum production 
and maintenance of body weight. 

As soon as body reserves are ex- 
hausted, milk production decreases. 
Then, in many cases, it is too late to 
restore the normal lactation level 
by additional feed. 

Young, tender grass or clover, as 
the Florida Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station has shown, is relative- 
ly high in digestible protein. But it 
is not high enough in total digest- 
ible nutrients. 

Ration fed in the barn, therefore, 
should be adjusted to reduce the 
protein level and maintain the total 
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digestible nutrient content at a high 
level. This tends to keep the cow’s 
ration in balance. 


Spring management practices, of 
course, also involve the traditional 
physical activity. Sparks declares: 

“This is an excellent time of year 
to start a clean-up campaign around 
the dairy farm. Warm weather 
usually brings trouble from flies and 
other blood-sucking insects.” 

Dairymen, however, can decrease 
—or perhaps even avoid—the poten- 
tial trouble by doing three simple 
things. The Extension specialist 
urges: 

“Open drainage ditches, remove 
manure piles, and add fill-dirt to 
low places around the barn.” 


Vegetable Plant Farmers 
Face Stringent Regulations 


PLANT farmers espe- 
cially those raising tomato plants, 
are going to run into difficulty in 
marketing their goods in North 
Carolina this season. 

North Carolina, officials of the 
Florida State Plant Board warn, has 
raised requirements in regard to dis- 
eases and insect injury to plants. 
The officials add: 

Generally, all plants enterin 
North Carolina must be of g 
color, fresh, firm, strong, straight, 
and unbroken. And they must be of 
size satisfactory for commercial use. 


Certification now requires that 
tomato, pepper, cabbage, onion, 
eggplant, and sweet potato plants 
be absolutely free of diseases. 

Each package must carry a tag or 
sticker showing the date of inspec- 
tion and the contents of the pack- 
age. A master certificate—showing 
the number and contents of the 
packages, names of consignor and 
consignee, and date of last in- 
spection—is required for each truck- 
oad. 


No tolerance is allowed for bac- 
terial leaf spot, root knot, early 


(Answers to Questions on Page 2) 

1. Unemployment caused by ma- 
chines or devices replacing laborers. 

2. In Damascus, Syria. 

3. Okra. 


4, There are 43,560 square feet in 
an acre. 


5. At the fairs. 
6. Robert E. Lee. 


7. The best quality white wheat 
flour. 


8. A rare pair. 


9. So that it may act as a magni- 
fying glass, thus making it easier to 
read, 


10. By volcanic action. 


blight, or late blight of tomatoes. 

Also outlawed are the following 
diseases, which are listed by plants: 

Peppers: bacterial leaf spot, root 
knot, and cercospora leaf spot. 

Eggplants: root knot. 

Onions: yellow dwarf and pink 
root. 

Cabbage: black root and club 
root. 

Sweet potatoes: blackrot, scurf, 
wilt, and mosaic. 

In addition, there must be no 
evidence of insect injury. 


Baannam ine. 
FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT | 


Phone GArden 4-7121 
400 E. Central Ave. Orlando, Fla. 
MINIMUM LOAN $10,000 


Terms as long as 20 years 


Your Bible 


can be rebound in handsome leather or 
fabrikoid. We have complete facilities 
and specialize in repairing and rebind- 
ing Bibles. Write for illustrated bro- 
chure with price list. 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
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CONTROL INSECTS 


effectively, economically 


Geiny ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS = Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation « Saw Mill River Road, Ardsley, N.Y. 
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Fall-Out in Florida (Continued from Page 11) 


the University of Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, we start- 
ed making background counts to 
determine the level of radioactivity 
—naturally occurring—in 1943. This 
was before the explosion of nuclear 
weapons. 

Since then, we have made con- 


tinued measurements of _back- 
ground, It has been our observa- 
tion that the 1959 background was 
only approximately twice that of 
1943. 

This level of background is, of 
course, very low. Except for the 
fact that it indicates we do have 


more radioactivity than earlier, it is 
not of any hazard to our person- 
nel or to the people living in 
Florida. 


Widespread publicity has been 
given to the studies of radioactivity 
in milk. For this reason, we have 
been concerned with the level of 
radioactivity that occurs. 

However, milk is not a particu- 
larly dangerous source. But the 


Atomic Energy Commission and 


New FRITS 


improve cro 


Soils... 


Supply essential trace elements... 
Reduce boron leaching loss... 
Aid plant growth all season 


the Public Health Service used it 


AGRICULTURAL 


(Fritted Trace Elements) 


FORMULA 50} 


a 
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Many Florida soils are lacking in one or more minor 
elements-—-which must be added to the crops or soil for 
healthy, high-yield growth. In some cases they are sprayed 
on the trees or plants as needed. In most cases they are 
blended into fertilizers or agricultural limestone and put 
into the soil. 

Until recently, the latter lower cost method had three 
serious drawbacks. Commercial trace elements, being 
highly soluble, are rapidly “fixed” in the soil, becoming 
unavailable. The one exception (boron) can be lost, 
washed away, by heavy rainfall. Growers also have had 
the problem of boron toxicity—how much to use without 
fear of ““burning”’ delicate plant roots. 


FTE® Formula 501 eliminates these hazards. Being 


Nearly a million acres will be planted this 
year in land made more productive, more 
profitable, through the use of FTE. 


fritted, and slowly soluble on a controlled, predetermined 
basis, it stays in the soil and supplies essential trace 
nutrients to crops all through the growing season. 

All six minor elements are provided in FTE. Your 
plants get boron, iron, manganese, zinc, copper and 
molybdenum, combined in a balanced formula. Extensive 
tests and field trials, made in recent years by the Florida 
Agricultural Experiment Station, have proved the season- 
long availability of these nutrients of FTE in Florida soils. 
Healthier plant growth and better crop yields have 
resulted. Other states also found this true. 

FTE is available in high-productivity commercial 
fertilizers, in Tracel Limestone; also in 100-lb. bags for 
general use. Ask your dealer about it! 


F-T-E 


Fritted Trace Elements 


a product of FERRO Corporation 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Distributed by Cummer Lime & Mfg. Co., Ocala, Florida 
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to measure radioactivity because 
milk is collected every day in the 
year and comes to central distribu- 
tion points where sampling is a sim- 
ple procedure. 

Milk, therefore, provides a rather 
constant collecting media to deter- 
mine the radioactivity in any part 
of the country. 

New York State, because of the 
pattern of high altitude winds, hap- 
pens to be in one of the main fall- 
out belts of the country. So a great 
deal of testing of radioactivity in 
milk has been carried out in New 
York. 

In 1958, the activity in milk aver- 
aged 5.9 million millionths of a 
curie. When the nuclear explosions 
were stepped up in the last of 1958, 
it was anticipated that the radio- 
activity might double by the spring 
of 1959. 

Well, there was an increase. But 
the pattern had been reversed by 
June 1959 . . . and radioactivity in 
milk has been dropping since. 

Relatively few samples of Florida 
milk have been tested because of 
the state’s location. The samples 
which have been measured indicate 
that Florida has a lower level of 
radioactivity in its milk than most 


of the country. 


Our food products are being ben- 
efited by a selective process which 
tends to reduce the amount of 
strontium 90 in them. 

Basis for this process is the fact 
that strontium follows the same 
general pathways as calcium. This 
led to the following discovery: 

Increasing the level of calcium 
permits the plants and animals to 
selectively discriminate against 
strontium. In this way, the amount 
of strontium 90 which may be pres- 
ent in our plants—and therefore in 
our food products and animal food 
products—is reduced. 

Applying limestone as a fertilizer, 
it has been observed, will reduce 
the amount of strontium that plants 
pick up from the soil. This would 
mean that plants which normally 
have a good supply of calcium will 
contain less strontium 90 per gram 
than those low in calcium if they 
are grown on the same soils with 
the same levels of strontium. 

Many of our vegetables—such as 
beans and peas, and those that are 
normally grown on more alkaline 
soil—will contain somewhat less 
strontium than products, such as 
our grains, which tend to have less 
calcium in their composition. 

There have been some so-called 
“hot spots,” and plants grown in 
these areas have high levels 
of strontium 90. Nevertheless, the 
overall production areas of food 
plants have not shown high stron- 
tium 90; they are well below any 
conceivable danger level. 

Florida is in a somewhat advan- 
tageous position with respect to its 
food products. This is due to its 
geographical location and to the 


(Dr. Davis, the author of this article is 
animal nutritionist at the Gainesville Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and currently chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee on Radiation Health 
Safety, Florida Nuclear Commission. ) 
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fact that products of the so-called 
“hot spots” are bound to be well 
“diluted” before they reach our 
markets, 


Effect of strontium fall-out on our 
animal food products are of much 
interest to us. Of these, milk has 
been of chief concern. 

But milk is a food rich in calcium. 
And, fortunately, the cow is a good 
buffer between us and radioactive 
isotopes which may fall on our soils. 

With the high calcium metabo- 
lism of the cow, there is a discrimi- 
nation against strontium. Because 
of the cow, milk will contain 
1/7th the percentage of strontium 
that was in the feed. 

Strontium that is present in milk 
may be more digestible than that 
in vegetables. On the other hand, 
the high concentration of calcium 
in milk results in the human exert- 
ing a discriminating factor so that 
the actual level of strontium de- 
posited in bone is likely to be less 
from milk than from other foods. 

All of this adds up to a decision 
that milk remains one of our best 
protective foods in our effort to 
keep the strontium 90 of our bodies 
at a low level. 

However, an even better picture 
can be shown for meat. This is be- 
cause approximately 90% of stron- 
tium 90 in the diet of meat animals, 
that is retained, will be deposited 
in their bones. 

Bone is rarely eaten by humans 
as part of their food. Hence hu- 
mans will not be subjected to the 
strontium 90 that was in the diet 
of the meat animals. 

Eggs, too, are a protective food. 
Two things—the very high level of 
calcium in the diet of laying hens 
and the fact that almost all stron- 
tium 90 passed on to the egg will 
be in the shell—guarantee that eggs, 
as we eat them, will be low in fall- 
out radioactivity. 


One of the best ways to prevent 
strontium 90 from getting into our 
own bodies, we have found, is to 
consume meat, milk, and eggs. 

Yet, all of us must have other 
foods. This brings up the question: 

“What is our exposure to stron- 
tium 90 likely to be in our normal 
lifetime?” 

Before we can answer this ques- 
we must point out: All of the meas- 
urements to date indicate that we 
are exposed normally—from natu- 
rally occurring sources—to about 
125 millirems of radioactivity per 
year. 

Using the highest intake of stron- 
tium 90 which seems likely at the 
present time, scientists estimate 
that the radioactivity from stron- 
tium 90 would amount to about 5% 
of the normally occurring radio- 
activity to which we are exposed 
each year. 


Everyone is concerned about the 
radioactivity to which we are ex- 
posed. We would like to know: 

“Is this going to cause a greater 
incidence of cancer? And is it go- 
ing to result in genetic chances in 


our people in years to come?” 

No one can say, at present, that 
the levels of strontium 90 to which 
we have been or are likely to be 
exposed—even with continued nu- 
clear testing—has resulted in an in- 
crease in cancer. 

Of course, there has been a great 
deal of speculation based on much 
higher levels of radiation exposure. 
But there is increasing evidence 
that there is a relationship to the 
rate of dose as well as to the total 


amount of radiation. 

Generally speaking, the implica- 
tion of this evidence is that low 
dose rates are less hazardous genet- 
ically than high dose rates — and 
even more so for the development 
of cancer and leukemia. 


The overall picture with respect 
to fall-out seems to be: 

. . . We cannot escape the re- 
sults of previous testing of nuclear 
weapons. 


25 

. . . If radioactive testing of nu- 

clear weapons is renewed, we will 

be anxious to have it kept as re- 

stricted as possible so that we will 

not have excessively high levels of 
fall-out. 


... And, finally, we should 
know that our usual good dietary 
habits of meat, milk, eggs, vege- 
tables, and citrus are probably our 
best protection against excessive 
accumulation of the long-lived iso- 
topes such as strontium 90. 


SUL-PO-MAG in your mixed fertilizer protects 


tree health and yields with magnesium 


Chances are your citrus soil is magnesium-poor. 
Most grove soil is. Sometimes the shortage is ob- 
. new wood lacks 
. crops fall way 
But often magnesium shortage signs 
are more subtle — year after year you just don’t 
get the fine, healthy, high yields your trees are 


vious: leaves show yellow . . 


strength to fight off cold snaps. . 


below par. 


capable of producing. 


Best way to be sure of high-income citrus crops 
is to build up available magnesium . 
ing mixed fertilizer containing Sul- 


Po-Mag. 
Products 


for Growth soluble. 


to wait for acids from roots and 
soils to make it available. 
Protect tree health and promote 


*Trademark 


Sul-Po-Mag is granular and water- 
It dissolves slowly, stays 
available month after month. And 
Sul-Po-Mag (unlike some sources) ! 
does not leach out quickly. Sul- | 
Po-Mag acts fast too. Doesn’t have 


. . by apply- 


PREMIUM 


high citrus yields. Start now with mixed fertilizer 
containing Sul-Po-Mag, the granular, quickly avail- 
able magnesium source. Ask for it by name: Sul- 
Po-Mag in your mixed fertilizer. 


Quality fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 

ul*Po+Mag 


Look for this identifying Seal of Approval when you 
buy. It's your assurance of extra-value fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORP. ; 
Dept. FGR-79, Skokie, Illinois i 
Please send me a free copy of your "Magnesium" Booklet : 
which discusses magnesium and Sul-Po-Mag for specific crops. | 

NAME 
ROUTE 
TOWN STATE.. : 
79.59 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 


| 
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Look, compare ... you'll be a Massey-Ferguson man! 


NEW! HIGH CAPACITY... 
AND NEEDS 


This is the baler that produces extra tons for 


every precious man-hour spent—the all-new 
a Massey-Ferguson 10 Baler. First, you waste 
no time on daily greasing; it’s self-lubricated, 


so you’re in the field far sooner. And its sealed 


‘ bearings protect moving parts for a longer, 
: repair-free life. Second, it has high-speed ca- 
4 pacity, with wide, 56-inch pickup and extra 
: packer forks, so you bale faster even in heavier 
swaths. And you get bales exactly as you want 
‘ them ... any size from 12 to 50 inches, any 


heft from 40 to 65 pounds. Leafy, high-quality 


bales. Bales tied to stay tied by the ever-de- 


: pendable Massey-Ferguson knotter. This is 

: the fast-stepping baler you must see... the 

A 

4 new man-hour—saving Massey-Ferguson 10. 

Mounted in just one minute . . . one man can do 

e it with the MF 31 Mower. And it’s fully mounted — up fast to any tractor with standard drawbar. This 
easier to transport and to work those hard-to-get-at new MF 51 Mower gives you all the advantages in 
x corners. No pitman! Dyna-Balance Drive eliminates the field of the famous Massey-Ferguson no-pitman 


noisy, wear-causing vibration. And with exclusive 
Variable Speed Belt Pulley, a simple adjustment sets 
knife speed for any crop or condition, without extra 
belts or pulleys! 6 or 7 ft. cut. 


Dyna-Balance Drive: more efficiency, with less noise, 
vibration and wear. Variable Speed Belt Pulley per- 
mits setting cutter bar speed to crop conditions to 
provide maximum speed of travel. 


Mal 
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Gentle, leaf-saving raking! You attach the8!-ft. 
pull-type MF 36 Side Rake in seconds with its simple, 
clevis-type hitch, and you're ready to windrow as 
many as 8!% acres an hour. Gentle sideways action 
moves hay only half the distance as conventional 
rakes for less leaf shattering; makes airy windrows 
for fast, even curing. Available with exclusive 6 bar 
reel, or in economy models with 4 or 5 bar reels. 


» 


Does dozens of jobs the year ’round. The flail- 
type MF 60 Forage Harvester is about as versatile 
a machine as you can have around the farm. It chops 
tender green forage for feed; shreds tough stalks for 
mulch; conditions hay for more nutrition; easily con- 
verts to a row crop forager; can even be converted to 
a portable, profitable PTO-driven hammer mill. First 
cost is low compared with other foragers. Mainte- 


nance is rock-bottom, because the simple flail-type 
cylinder does all the work: cuts, chops, shreds, blows, 
and discharges material out the spout. There are no 
augers to plug, no blower fan to repair or consume 
power. The MIF 60 Forage Harvester is an all 
purpose, all-year profit maker all around the farm 
For all your needs, see your nearby Massey-Ferguson 
dealer soon! 


MASSEY 
FERGUSON 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wiscongin 


Pace-Setler of Modern Farming . . . World’s 
Most Famous Combines and the Only Tractors 
with the Ferguson System 


Technical Chemicals Department, 


OW! 
MITICIDE 


approved for use on bearing citrus trees 


Gives outstanding control of Citrus Red Mites, 
Six-Spotted Mites and Texas Citrus Mites 


Here is good news for citrus growers! Tedion, the miticide that has time 
after time proved to be the outstanding control for citrus red mites, six- 
spotted mites and Texas citrus mites, is now approved for use on bear- 
ing trees. You can apply Tedion to oranges, grapefruit, tangerines, 
tangelos, limes, and citrus citron while fruit is on the tree. Tedion can 
also be used on lemon trees, but only while no fruit is present. 


Now—Apply Any Time During Season 
The new approval for Tedion on Citrus means that you now have avail- 
able a superior miticide that can be applied at any time during the 
fruiting season. Use only one application after fruit begins to form. On 
non bearing trees there is no restriction. 


Most Effective Miticide Available 


Several years of testing have shown that Tedion is the most effective 
miticide available for several reasons: 


« Long Lasting Control — Tedion is extremely long-lasting in its ef- 
fectiveness as a mite control. Repeated sprays are not necessary. You 
get better fruit production; greater economy in growing your crop. 


¢ Low Toxicity — Tedion has a very low order of toxicity—it is safe to 
the spray-operator and grove workers, and non toxic to fruit and foliage. 
Tedion lets your trees grow properly without spray damage. 


¢ Harmless to Beneficial Insects — Tedion is non harmful to bees and 
other beneficial insects—it kills only mites. 


Tedion is available from CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY CHEMICAL CORPORATION + GENERAL 


Niagara Chemical Division, 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
Middleport, N. Y. 


Tedion 


CHEMICAL DIVISION « NIAGARA CHEMICAL 
DIVISION « STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


and their dealers. 


IT PAYS TO BUY FROM FOLKS WITH “KNOW-HOW” 


FERTILIZER AND CHEMICAL COMPANY 


TAMPA - P.O. Box 1021, Ph. 4-4131+ FORT PIERCE - P.0.Box 246, Ph. HOward 1-2230 


MANAGEMENT—Ranch & Grove 


You will like our supervision and man- 
agement services. Special consideration 
to the absentee owner. Increase your 
profits and avoid worries. 

@ Consultants, supervision, management, and 
complete services for ranch, grove, farm, 
timber and wild life lands. 

@ Appraisals, Accounting, Tax Service, Loans. 

@ Livestock buying, Brokers, Shippers. 


oo Specializi in Florida, the South, and Latin 
America. habla Espanol.. 


Write for details 


Florida Agricultural Service 
P.O. Box 1429, Phone 2-2931, PLANT CITY, FLA. 
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Spreading Decline 
(Continued from Page 16) 


54 season, plunged the pickout to 
a low of 163 boxes in the 1957-58 
season. 


Groves in the survey were all in 
the 25-30 years-of-age range. They 
produced early- and late-season or- 
anges, grapefruit, and tangerines. 

All the groves were considered 
good producers at some time dur- 
ing the survey period. And all 
showed some signs of decline in 
the first periods of the graph study. 

Despite the many similarities, 
the groves in the survey offer a 
number of contrast: 

Two of the groves dropped in 


sy 


SEASONS 


crraus 
FIGURE 2: Production decrease in 20-acre 
planting. 


production to such an extent that 
both were pushed and treated. A 
third grove lost all but about one- 
third of its acreage in the struggle 
to stem the spread of decline. 

One of the groves pushed was 
purchased as an investment. Every 
effort was made to bring the trees 
into profitable production. 

When placed under Waverly 
management, the grove picked 47 
boxes per acre. And it soared as 
high as 226 boxes—before falling 
off to 27 boxes in 1958-59, when 
the owner agreed to having the 
trees removed and the land treated. 


Checking through charts on the 
individual groves, the 20-acre plant- 
ing (Figure 2) skidded from 670 
boxes in 1947-48 to 75 boxes 10 
years later. Then, last year, it ral- 
lied to 310 boxes. 

Improved weather conditions, in 


sy 
ACRES 
\ 
\ / \ / \ 


US SEASONS 


crre 
FIGURE 3: Effects of spreading decline on 
a 10-acre grove. 


the form of increased rainfall, and 
a good bearing season were listed 
by Kime as partly responsible for 
this gain. None of the other dis- 
(Continued on Page 39) 
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2°.4's 
PLYWOOD QR I" TBG BOARDS 
ASPHALT PAINT 
WALK-IN 
refrigerator 
for the 
farm, 
Ce vAPOR BARRIFA Plan #7102. 


QUARTER ROUND 
(OPTIONAL) 


INSULATION 
-¥g PLYWOOD OR I" TAG BOARDS 


ASPHALT PAINT 


2°14" PLATE 


PLATE. 3/2 CONCRETE 


VAPOR-BARRIER PAPER 


ASPHALT 
PAINT 


2° INSULATION 
VAPOR BARRIER 


EXISTING FLOOR 


CORNER DETAIL 


Florida Agricultural Extension Service 
Extension Agricultural Engineer 


By T. C. SKINNER 


2— Temperature Refrigerator 


many farmers 


find it economical to slaughter and 
process meat for home consump- 
tion. It is important that they have 
a facility which provides the oppor- 
tunity for chilling the meat before 
it is frozen. 

Yet, the cost of commercial in- 
stallations often discourages many 
people from investing in a facility 
of this type. So they use substitute 
measures. 

Many times they will try to get by 
with inadequate facilities. Or they 
will have the animals slaughtered 
and processed by a commercial 
establishment. 

But now, the USDA has come to 


for a two-temperature walk-in re- 
frigerator that is easy and econom- 
ical to build. 

The unit contains both a chill 
room and a refrigerator compart- 
ment. The plan (Number 7102) 
shows, in detailed steps, how the 
unit is constructed. 

For this reason, a person need not 
be an experienced carpenter to con- 
struct the unit. It will be wise, 
however, to have an experienced 
electrician install the wiring and 
refrigeration units. 

If you are interested, working 
drawings of this plan may be ob- 
tained through your local county 
agent or by directing your request 
to the writer. 


their aid. It has developed plans 


DRIED BEET PULP? Sure | use it! 


= | get it from the I. S. Joseph Co. 


at $2.93 per CWT. 
DELIVERED! 


No cattle or dairyman should be without this 
better body building, milk producing feed. New, 
low Rail Freight rates make possible the *$58.50 
per ton price in 30 ton cars—sacked delivered 
50 Ib. paper bags. Let us arrange a “share the 


car” plan with one of your neighbors. 


get the facts from 


THEO. W. MARTIN AND SON (in N. Fla.) 
3166 Maple Drive N.E., Atlanta 5, Ga. 


HARMAN AND HULSEY,!INC. 
(in Central Fla.) 
P. O. Box 269, Tampa, Florida 


J. L. HANLEY (in South Fla.) 

7520 Beach View Drive 

he North Bay Island, Miami Beach, Florida 
\ 

writ 


Ss. JOSEPH Co., INC., 1100 FLOUR 
*Prices subject to change » without notice. ber: FG MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
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Increases Beet Profits... 


Put down the right fertilizer and you can provide more grazing on higher 
protein forage . . . get lower cost, more profitable beef gains. See your 
local fertilizer manufacturer. He will help you to obtain soil samples, 
evaluate the results, and decide on the application rates of Phillips 66 
Ammonium Nitrate (33.5% N) or Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate (21% N 
23.8% S) required. If your soil needs other plant foods such as phos- 
phorus and potash, he will mix them with the Phillips 66 Nitrate or 
Sulfate and provide a complete fertilizer that is “tailor-made” to your 
requirements. 


See For Yourself 


Visit your local fertilizer manufacturer 
and examine a sample of Phillips Am- 
monium Nitrate and Ammonium Sul- 
fate. Take a few handfuls and let them 
run through your fingers. You will see 
why these nitrogen fertilizers are so 
popular with Florida growers and fer- 
tilizer manufacturers. Unmatched 
physical properties of hardness, dryness 
and uniformity give more complete and 
uniform mixing with other plant foods. 
Either straight or in mixed fertilizers, 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate and 
Ammonium Sulfate provide easy, free 
flowing application that results in more 
uniform plant food distribution and 
even crop response. 


PHILLIPS 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Sales Office: 
Tampa, Fla., 3737 Neptune St. 
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By FRED P. LAWRENCE 


Cranberries There are those 
and who would have 
Cranks you believe that 
any use of chemi- 
cals in growing, processing, market- 
ing, and storing foods is harmful. 
Such is not necessarily the case. 

Actually, we enjoy many benefits 
through chemistry. And our food 
supply in the United States is the 
et cleanest, and most whole- 
some in the world. 

On our farms, chemicals enable 
us to produce the great variety of 
food people want in the tremen- 
dous quantities needed, They also 
give indispensable protection to the 
natural excellence of these foods 
against ravages of pests and disease. 

In our food factories and in trade 
channels, chemicals help to improve 
sanitation and maintain quality. 
They make possible many of our 


modern convenience foods and they 
aid—in many other ways—in furn- 
ishing the bountiful, nutritious sup- 
ply of good things to eat that we 
enjoy today. 


Citriculturist 
Florida Agricultural Extension Service 


Farmers, processors, and distrib- 
utors all have a stake in the proper 
use of agricultural and food chemi- 
cals. Their concern with the safety 
and wholesomeness of the food sup- 
ply is identical with that of the 
consumers. 

Years of experimentation and ex- 
perience show conclusively that the 
most profitable—as well as the safest 
—way to use chemicals in produc- 
ing, processing, or marketing a food 
is to follow instructions on the label. 


Tolerance The Florida Agri- 


Information cultural Extension 
Service has been 
Center 


designated by the 
Florida Conference Group to set up 
a tolerance information center. Its 
purpose is to help Florida farmers 
and growers keep abreast of all 
Food and Drug Administration de- 
velopments as they pertain to pesti- 
cides, food additives, and all related 
chemicals used by farmers, growers, 
packers, and processors. 

F’. E. Myers—Assistant to the Di- 


MELANOSE LOSSES WITH 
NUTRITIONAL SPRAYS 


SPRAY NOW! 


Assure Choice of 


Market for Your Crop 


Protect Profits NOW 


WEIGHING 
packaged for 
500 gal. tank 


All indications point to another year of heavy melanose losses. 
Protect your fruit, your trees and your profits NOW! 


Right Formula for Positive Control 


Copper provides a positive control of melanose...and, there’s no 
finer copper than X-CEL Copper “53”. X-CEL Copper “53” has been 
combined with essential elements to give you the finest Nutritional 
Sprays. X-CEL Nutritional Sprays are backed by years of practical 
. you'll find a spray that is right 


experience with Florida groves . . 


for your grove. 


X-CEL Nutritional Sprays may be combined with Kelthane, 
Trithion, Tedion or Delnay for mite control. 


Remember, bright, clean fruit gives you a market option on 


fresh or concentrate sales. See your X-CEL man today .. . 


for more information. 


or write 


' JACKSON GRAIN CO. 


@ FEEDS @SEEDS @ FERTILIZERS @INSECTICIDES 


TAMPA 


FLORIDA 


rector, Florida Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Gainesville—has been 
named Administrative Coordinator 
of the Center. 

To date, several publications 
which provide current tolerance in- 
formation for citrus have been pre- 
pared. Those in need of this 
of information . . . and who isn't? 

. Should send their request to 
Mr. Myers at the above address. 

In the meantime, we suggest the 
following: 

. for growers: The 1960 Better 
F ruits Program, 

. for buyers and shippers: Buy- 
ers’ and Shippers’ Guide to Fed- 
eral Food Tolerances on C itrus, 

. for packers: Control of Decay 
in Fresh Fruit. 

All of these publications are avail- 
able at your county agent's office. 
You may also get them from the 
Florida Citrus Commission and the 
Lake Alfred Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

Or, if you wish, you may obtain 
them by addressing your request to 
the Florida Agricultural Extension 


Service, University of Florida, 
Gainesville. 
Post This is the first of the 


Bloom three major sprays needed 
Save in most Florida citrus 
PFay sroves each year. Con- 

sider all angles before applying it. 

Examine the grove thoroughly to 
establish all possible problems. Se- 
lect the right materials, then time 
their application in order to receive 
the maximum benefit. 

Melanose and scab were unusual- 
ly bad last year. The organisms 
which cause these diseases were 
carried over—in abundance—in most 
groves. They are ready to infect 
new leaves and fruit whenever 
weather conditions are favorable. 

Both rust mites and spider mites 
are plentiful in some groves. And 
there are a few groves in which scab 
is also a problem. 

So... waste no time: Examine 
your grove now. CONSULT the 
Better Fruits Program. Choose the 
correct combination of materials, 
and time them for best results. 


Un-Bank Take the “red flannels” 
Trees and “overcoats” off 

those young citrus trees 
and let them grow. 


Gulf ~ 15th annual Gulf 
oast Citrus Institute 
et will be held Friday, 


: April 29 on the Pasco 
Institute County Fair Grounds, 
Dade City. The next issue of FLort- 
DA GROWER AND RANCHER will carry 
the complete program. 

All growers and those interested 
in citrus are invited to attend. 


Blue A New Bunch Grape For 
Lake Florida Home Gardens is 
the title of Experiment Sta- 
tion Circular $-120. It describes the 
Blue Lake, a promising and de- 
licious grape currently being releas- 
ed by the Watermelon and Grape 
Investigations Laboratory at Lees- 
burg. 
Write to the University for the 
circular. But direct your request 
for plants to: L. H. Stover, Assistant 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


in Horticulture, Watermelon and 
Grape Investigations Laboratory, 
Leesburg. 

Incidentally, we understand Mr. 
Stover’s supply of plants is limited. 
Therefore Tate callers may be dis- 
appointed. 


Committee Member 
Harris H. Mullen, publisher of 
FLorwwA GROWER AND RANCHER has 
been named to the Agricultural 
Publishers Association’s committee 
on fair play advertising policy. 
Thirty-seven of the nation’s lead- 
ing farm publications belong to the 
APA. Since its affiliation some eight 
years ago, THE GROWER has been the 
only state farm journal from the 
deep south on the APA roster. 


PICKER 
TICKETS 
40c 


per thousand in 
100 thousand lots. 
Smaller quantities 44¢ 


RUBBER 
STAMPS 


for the new season 


Write for Catalog 
of Packing House 
Supplies 


FLORIDA GROWER PRESS 


BOX 150 - - TAMPA, FLORIDA 


NURSERYMEN 
& 
GROVE OWNERS 


We have on hand 200 Tons 
Pure Dry Poultry Manure from 
Cage Hens—Can fill a 20 ton 
truck in 3 hours. 


BROKERS & GARDEN 
SUPPLY STORES 
We can supply dry ground 
Poultry Compost in 25# 
attractive branded bags _ in 
any quantity. $39 ton. 


FLORIDANDEE 
POULTRY FARMS Inc. 


Box 563 
10, Florida 
Phone SP 12064 


-. 
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Look what Swift has done to Blenn! The product on the inside is just as new 
as the bag. New Blenn is formulated according to the latest scientific informa- 
tion on the feeding requirements of Florida citrus. 


Blenn is tailor-made to meet the nutritional needs of your citrus grove. 
It’s made at Winter Haven and Pompano Beach especially for Florida soils 
and weather conditions. Every pound of Blenn is enriched with extra growth 
elements to give you higher yields of higher quality citrus. And Blenn is 
Flo-Fusion-manufactured to assure balanced tree feeding. 

This year, aim for a record money-making crop of citrus with new Blenn. 

Swift’s Gold Bear—Control weeds, crop and livestock insects 
and pests with Swift’s guaranteed quality Gold Bear pesticides. 


SWIFT & COMPANY « Agricultural Chemical Division 
Winter Haven and Pompano Beach 


J fa 
' YOUR FINEST B 
: 


SLD 


& Mac DOLLAR says: 
TO MAKE 


\\ > WHEN you'RE FARMING 


FREE GROWERS’ 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


Swift’s Growers’ Advisory Service 
cannot be bought, but it comes 

to you free as a part of your soil 
fertility and pest control program. 
Just call or write the Swift 
Growers’ Advisory Representative 
nearest you: 


R. V. ALBRITTON 

110 So. Pine St., Sebring, Ph. EVergreen 5-4551 
L. D. ALDERMAN 

Box 36, Wimaume, Ph. 47-4291 (Tampa) 

W. P. BASS 

2506 Center St., Orlando, Ph. 5-8081 

P. J. DRISCOLL 

Box 333, Clermont, Ph. EXeter 4-5401 

J. M. FENNELL 

Box 295, Tice, Ph. EDison 7-6681 

J. W. GRAY, Jr. 

676 Ave. F, S.E., Winter Haven, Ph. CYpress 3-5413 
c. C. HELMS 

Box 922, Homestead, Perrine, Ph. CEdar 5-2920 
RICHARD S. PIKE 

Box 124, Vero Beach, Ph. JOrdan 7-2375 

P. M. SCHAILL 

219 North Pine, Fort Meade, 

Ph. ATwater 4-4151 

W. V. WEBB 

3607 Corona St., Tampa, Ph. 66-0201 

R. L. WILSON 

243 S.E. 7th Ave., Deerfield Beach, 

Ph. Boca Raton 5357 

E. L. WOOD 


Box 2123, Univ. Stat., Gainesville, 
Ph. FRanklin 6-7064 


P. L. HEPBURN 
P. O. Box 537, Frostproof, Ph. 6563 


H. L. JOHNSON, JR. 
220 E. Pearl St., Bartow, Ph. CApitol 3-6182 
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If grass is harming your farming, 
KILL IT CHEMICALLY WITH DOWPON! 


When problem grasses threaten your best cropland, don’t waste 
time cutting or oiling—you'll just have to do it again in a few 
weeks . . . and some chemicals won't even do the job unless rain 
soaks them into the root zone. Keep problem grasses outside 
your fences the low-cost, chemical way—with Dowpon®! 


Use Dowpon in drainage and irrigation ditches to knock out 
cattails, tules, and grasses that choke drainage, soak up water, 
and send their seeds right back into croplands. Use Dowpon to 
spot-treat annual and perennial grasses in fields, groves, pastures. 
Use Dowpon to get rid of grasses along fence lines, in headrows, 
turnrows. 


The systemic action of Dowpon kills both grass tops and roots, 


prevents resprouting and regrowth, often ends 85 to 95% of 
your grass problem in a single application. What’s more, 
Dowpon is safe to use as directed in peach 
orchards and in sugar cane, and will not harm 
livestock, if treated pasture grass is accidentally 
eaten. 


Your Dow distributor has all the facts, see him 
today for your supply of Dowpon. Or write 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
Chemicals Sales Department, Midland, Michi- 
gan, for information on how and where to use _Dowpon is available 
Dowpon. in 50-lb., 5-Ib., 


and 1-lb. containers 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Ranching this quarter: 


Efficiency-Increasing 
Practices for the Spring 


By T. J. CUNHA, Head 


Department, Animal Husbandry & Nutrition 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


a are some suggestions which beef cattle producers 
can follow this spring to increase the efficiency of their operations: 

Check your bulls for fertility. Recently I visited a central Florida 
commercial cattleman who tested his purebred bulls for the first time 
last year. Only 74 of his 170 bulls were given a clear passing test as far 
as semen quality was concerned. This is an extreme case, but it is typical 
of many Florida herds; many cattlemen are getting low calf crops because 
the bulls are sterile or have poor quality semen to begin with. So see 
your veterinarian about testing your bulls before turning them out with 
the cow herd. 

Don't overwork your bulls and breed them with too many cows. With 
real large pastures, use a bull to about 15 cows; with medium-sized pas- 
tures, one bull for every 20 cows; with small pastures, one with every 25 
cows. These are average figures and they will vary some, depending on 
the feed supply and the condition of the bull. The poorer the pastures 
and the poorer the condition of the bull, the less cows should be run 
with each bull. 

Keep some bulls in reserve. Every few weeks of the breeding season, 
replace the poorest looking bulls with some good strong bulls. Rest and 
feed the thin bulls, then put them back to repiace others needing similar 
treatment. 

Also rotate bulls from one group of cows to another; don’t — them 
with the same group all the time. This will help increase the calf crop 
by eliminating the possibility of a sterile or partly sterile bull being with 
the same cows throughout the breeding season. 

Try to get your cows on clover during the breeding season. If you do 
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not have clover for all your cows, at least try to get them to some clover 
for a few weeks. Clover has something which causes cows to settle quick- 
ly, thus it will help the calf crop. 

Use a regular breeding season of 90 to 120 ov. This will help in 
causing your calves to come during a certain period of the year and will 
help in management, feeding and marketing problems as well. Very few 
people keep bulls with cows much longer than 120 days anymore. 

Vaccinate your calves for Bangs (contagious abortion) at 4 to 8 or 
preferably 6 months of age. This is a mr program and should be fol- 
lowed on all Florida ranches. 

Cull out cows that didn’t calve and market them when opportune. If 
you had pregnancy tested your cows last fall, you could have spotted 
these open cows then—and have saved feeding them this past fall and 
winter. 

Supplemental feed your cows according to the condition of the cows 
and pastures. Don’t let them get too thin or they won’t breed back. A 
thin cow on poor pasture that is suckling a calf is a good bet to not breed 
this spring. This results in cows that breed one year and skip the next 
—or a 50% calf crop. Supplemental feeding is soe to get cows to have 
a calf every year. 

After cows calve, it usually takes 6-8 weeks before they start coming in 
heat again. Most people will not start breeding them until 2 to 3 months 
after parturition. 

Other things to do this spring include: keep your mineral boxes full, 
have a source of clean fresh water, start planning for reserve feed for 
next winter, keep your cattle’s feet Pace 4 inspect your cattle frequent- 
ly, start a good disease and parasite control program. 

Finally, attend the Beef Cattle Short Course at the University of Florida 
at Gainesville on April 21-23. Everyone is invited to attend. 


Pelleted Feeds Have No Advantage 


FEEDS, which has at- 
tracted widespread attention in re- 
cent years, had no advantage for 
young beef cattle and sheep in 
Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station tests. 

R. A. Alexander made this report 
during the 57th annual Association 
of Southern Agricultural Workers’ 
convention in Birmingham last 
month. He revealed: 


In fact, non-pelleted feeds show- 
ed a slight advantage in two-year 
tests with purebred Angus and 
Hereford calves. Since the calves 
were creepfed, the larger animals 
did not have access to the feed. 

Feed consumption and weight 
gains were almost equal. But, add- 
ed Alexander, there was a slight ad- 
vantage in favor of non-pelleted 
feeds. 


HOW CUT YOUR RESET 
WATERING 


...with Terra-Lite 


Planting resets this sum- particularly where it is 


Our NEW &; 
Liquid Fertilizer Distributor 


nned-O- Matic 


mer especially, will mean 
money in the bank for 
you. But if you bank on 
the rains during June and 
July planting, your water- 
ing costs will eat into 
your profits. 

Already several large 
Florida growers have dis- 
covered the benefits of 
Terra-Lite vermiculite in 
cutting watering costs, 


difficult to get water to 
isolated young trees in old 
groves. Terra-Lite is effec- 
tive because it holds air, 
water, fertilizer at roots 
—acts as an underground 
reservoir — even where 
water is scarce. 

It has been proven that 
Terra-Lite induces feeder 
root growth. 


750 Gallon Capacity 
No. 316 Stainless Steel Tank 
Poundage Range 180-1000 Lbs./Acre 
2 Positive Metering Pumps 
Hydraulically Operated Booms 
15:50 x 20 High Flotation Tires 


Terra-Lite vermiculite is available at your local fertilizer plant. 
Packed in clean, lightweight 4-cu. ft. bags. For full details: 
write, wire or phone your Terra-Lite representative. 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 


Tom Nichols 
211 E. ROBINSON AVE., ORLANDO, FLA. 


GArden 5-0800 


Manufacturers and Distributors of 


BULK Transports 
Spred-O-Matic Distributors 


THORNHILL ROAD 
AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 


Belt Bottom Transports 
Logging Transports 


P. ©. BOX 1068 
PHONE WO 7-187! 
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New Material Effectively 


Controls Vegetable Insects 


E FFECTIVE CONTROL of several im- 
portant vegetable insects have been 
obtained during the past three 
years with a new insecticide, Sevin. 

So reveals Dr. L. C. Kuitert, en- 


cultural Experiment Station. He 
reports: 

Outstanding control of the Mexi- 
can bean and Colorado potato 
beetles have been obtained with 


tive in controlling the turnip aphid. 

“The material appears to 
slightly superior to DDT in control- 
ling earworm,” the entomologist 
adds. “And it has shown some con- 
trol of the imported cabbage 
worm.” 

No evidence of phytotoxicity was 
observed in any of the tests. 


Four sprays and four dusts were 
used in a 1958 experiment for con- 
trol of Mexican bean beetles. Sevin 


tomologist with the Florida Agri- 


Sevin. The material was not effec- 


dust gave outstanding control of 


Low-cost International’ B-2'75 Diesel 


works for less than a dollar a day for fuel! 


The price tag on the 32 hp* B-275 is low! And its 
ability to handle average-load jobs all day on less 
than a dollar’s worth of fuel really puts money in 
your pocket. But outstanding economy is just one 
reason why this extra-rugged tractor is the most 
wanted Diesel in its class. 

The new B-275 saves minutes and work as no other 
tractor can. You direct-start the smooth 4-cylinder 
engine on Diesel fuel. Eight speeds forward exactly 
*Belt hp corrected to standard conditions, 


Compare features and field performance! See why 
the new B-275, which has nearly 400 pounds of 
extra built-in brawn, tops all other 2-3-plow 
Diesels. Call your IH dealer. He will make all 
arrangements for you to try a new B-275 on your 
farm. There’s no obligation. But be ready to trade. 
For once you’ve driven a new B-275, you’ll never 
be satisfied with any other 2-3-plow Diesel tractor. 


match power to any load. New positive differential 
lock turns wheel slip into time and money-saving 
grip. Constant-running pto handles all power- 
driven machines with unmatched ease. “Live” 
hydraulic power gives you precise, fingertip control 
of all equipment. Rugged 3-point hitch handles 
more equipment than any other tractor. Extra 
generous clearance and tread adjustment let you 


tend all crops without damage. 
INTERNATIONAL 


HARVESTER dealer 


International Harvester Products poy for themselves in use —Farm Tractors and Equip 


MATCH YOUR 
PAYMENTS TO 
YOUR INCOME! 


See your 
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larvae and good control of the 
pupae. 

Guthion and malathion were 
next in order of effectiveness 
against both stages of the Mexican 
bean beetle. 

In April 1958, Sevin dust was ap- 
plied to a test plot to control the 
Colorado potato beetle on egg- 
plant. Six hours after treatment, 
many beetles were observed on the 
ground; after 24 hours, only an oc- 
casional beetle was seen on the 
plants. 

Last year, a planting of Irish po- 
tatoes was used to evaluate Sevin 
against the potato beetles. Sevin, 
50% wettable, was used at rates of 
12 and 16 ounces active ingredient 
per acre. 

Counts showed less than five 
beetles per plant in plots treated 
at the 12-ounce rate. In plots treat- 
ed at the 16-ounce rate, there was 
less than one beetle per plant. 

Before these treatments were ap- 
plied, the insect counts averaged 
more than 50 beetles per plant. In 
the check plots, the beetle popula- 
tion continued above 50 per plant. 

“The material appears very 
promising for control of several 
other Florida insects,” Dr. Kuitert 
adds. “Work will continue to de- 
termine Sevin’s effectiveness.” 
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Best Time to 
Harvest Celery 


A Bout 91 pays from transplant- 
ing is the best time to harvest cel- 
ery. 
Such is the indication of prelim- 
inary data from the Everglades Ex- 
periment Station, Belle Glade, Dr. 
V. L. Guzman, associate horticul- 
turist, and Dr. H. W. Burdine, as- 
sistant soils chemist, report: 

Yields increased up to 91 days 
for the three varieties of celery 
tested. A sharp increase in yield 
occurred twice. 

The first of these increases occur- 
red from the 70th to 77th day fol- 
lowing transplanting. The second 
increase, a very sharp one, was from 
the 84th to the 91st day. 

Between 91 and 98 days, the 
yield of 52-70 decreased 125 boxes. 
The other varieties, 259-19 and 
148, decreased 183 and 185 boxes 
respectively. 


AS LOW AS 
SQ. FT. 


The ORIGINAL Polyethylene Film 
For Farm Use* 


Made in [Clear | or Sun-Resistant | Black | 
Seamless Widths Up to 32 Feet 
COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof. 
Meets FHA specifications. Durable, inexpensive. The 
Best Polyethylene Sheeting Money Can Buy. Made 

by Warp Bros., Chicago 51, Ill_—Established 1924. 
*Warp’s Coverall Was the First Polyethylene To Be 
Successfully Tested and Used for Silage Covers 
= seep ann 
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PLANT BED MACHINE 
mans covers covers Covers 


Twine... Industrial Tractors...Motor Trucks... Construction Equipment—General 
Office, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Available At All Leading Hardware, Lumber, 
Implement or Feed Dealers 
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From light sand to muck— 


All Florida soils 
produce more with 
Du Pont NUGREEN* 


FERTILIZER COMPOUND 


Big-yield, big-profit crops need plenty of available nitro- 
gen—in the right amount and at the right time. And cost- 
conscious Florida growers—from the light sands of Duval 
County to the muck soils of Dade—know that Du Pont 


‘“‘NuGreen”’ supplies supplemental nitrogen effectively 
and efficiently. 


“NuGreen” is more effective, because it contains con- 
centrated 45% nitrogen in the form of urea. Once in the 
soil, ““NuGreen” is converted to nitrogen in the ammoni- 
um form and held tightly by soil particles. Thus it re- 
sists leaching and feeds nitrogen over a longer period. 


“NuGreen” is more efficient, because it’s so easy to 
apply whenever your crops need it. There’s less labor 
with ‘“‘NuGreen’’, because of its higher concentration, 
fewer bags to handle and haul, faster application. In fact, 
you can often work application of ““NuGreen”’ into your 
regular program with almost no extra labor at all. 


YOU CAN APPLY VERSATILE 


Contact your nearby distributor today for “NUGREEN”’ TUNE IN DAILY to “The Du Pont Farm Market 
and Weather Roundup”, Monday through Fri- 
Armour Fertilizer Co. Hector Supply Co. Pianters Exchange, In: day at 5:00 P.M. 
ili 
ny oot ger Co. Howard Fertilizer Co. Producers Supply Co. Auburndale WTWB — Fort Myers WMYR — Fort ee 
Fertilizer Co. international — Southern Agricultural Pierce WARN — Ocala WHYS — Belle Glade BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
Florida Favorite Insecticide, Inc. WSWN-—Bradenton WBRD—Homestead WSDB ++ THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
Fertilizer, Inc. Kilgore Seed Co. Swift & Co. ® 
Foremost Fertilizer Co. Marico, Inc. E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Glades Chemicals Co. Mid-Florida Citrus Wilson and Toomer industrial and Biochemicals Department 


Gulf Fertilizer Co. Cooperative Fertilizer Co. Wilmington 98, Delaware FERTILIZER COMPOUND 
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Easily-assembled suppers help 


Make Your Sabbath 
Truly a Day of Rest 


By LORA A. KISER 


C AREFUL PLANNING Can 


turn the Sabbath into the day of 
rest and reflection that it should be. 

The main part of Sunday din- 
ner can be prepared on Saturday, 
clothes for Sunday School and 
church can be laid out the night 
before, and shoe polishing can be 
turned over to the little hands in 
the family. 

Once Sunday dinner is over and 
the kitchen is straightened, you can 
relax with the papers and enjoy a 
lazy afternoon .. . if your long-term 
planning has included supper. No 
matter how bountiful the midday 
meal, family appetites sharpen 
again at dusk. 

So be prepared with easily as- 
sembled, light suppers that almost 
serve themselves. 

Here are four light yet nourish- 
ing meals which require little effort. 
Recipes to help with these supper 
menus are indicated by asterisks. 


For cool weather, try these: 


Hot Tomato Bouillon® 
Grilled Cheese Sandwiches 
Stuffed Celery® 
Brownies 
Hot Peppermint Milk*® 
Pancakes 
Browned Sausage Links 
Hot Apple Sauce Butter 
Coffee Milk 


Hot weather palate-pleasers are 
these: 
Chilled Cream of Tomato Soup® 
Turkey Sandwiches 
Fresh Fruit Cookies 
Iced Tea Milk 
Jellied Consomme*® 
Deviled Ham-Cucumber 
Sandwiches on Cracked 
Wheat Bread 
Carrot Sticks 
Sherbert 
Limeade Milk 


OUTDOOR LIVING takes on mew charm by the cool waters of a pool. Shielded from the sun 
and strangers by handsome canvas awnings, this outdoor dining room is the perfect setting for 


spring luncheons and summer dinner parties. 
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THIS SPRING’S COIFFURE has the “gentle lady” look. There’s nothing contrived or set about 
this style; note the oval effect at the back, with the waves going in the natural growth direction. 


Recipes for the five menu-build- 
ers indicated are as follows: 

Hot Tomato Bouillon: Heat to- 
gether 3 cups tomato juice, 144 cups 
canned condensed beef broth (un- 
diluted), and 4 teaspoon celery 
salt. Serve hot with grilled cheese 
sandwiches. Makes 5 or 6 cups. 

Stuffed Celery: Wash celery, dry 
thoroughly, and cut into finger 
length pieces. Fill with your favor- 
ite cheese spread and chill. 

Hot Peppermint Milk: Slowly 
heat 3 cups milk; add %4 cup pep- 
permint pillows or peppermint can- 
dy. Stir until peppermint pieces 
are dissolved. 

Chilled Cream of Tomato Soup: 
Chill 1 can condensed tomato soup, 
Y4 soup can of milk, and % soup 
can of coffee cream. When well 
chilled, mix and beat until smooth. 
Garnish with 1 tablespoon chopped 
chives or parsley. 

Jellied Consomme: Chill can of 
consomme for several hours. Serve 
in cold dishes with a wedge of 
lemon or lime and crisp crackers. 


Ready-mixes for both brownies 
and pancakes cut preparation time 
to a whisper. Turkey sandwiches 
are simple, too, if you're wise 
enough to freeze some nice slices 
each time you roast a turkey. 

And while we're talking turkey 

. after you've sliced all the size- 
able portions for sandwiches, cut 
off those small bites and freeze 
them. Then cover bones and skin 
with water and simmer 15 or 20 
minutes. 

Pour off this stock, cool and 
freeze it. Later, use the stock and 
the bite-size pieces for turkey pie. 


WARNING: Don't keep turkey 
stock more than about six weeks. 
Turkey fat ‘becomes rancid in a 
short time. 


Home editor Barbara Clendinen 
plans to bring us all sorts of inter- 
esting tidbits after she helps judge 
the second annual AIL Florida 


March Plentifuls 


Pork and e will lead a 
long parade of Foods that will 
be plentiful in the southeast 
during March. 
Other items on the March 
lentiful foods list will be cab- 
age, carrots, celery, oranges 
and orange products, canned 
freestone peaches, cranberry 
products, milk and other dairy 
roducts, peanuts and peanut 
Cui. shrimp, rice, almonds, 
filberts, raisins, and lard. 


Orange Dessert Contest “cook-off” 
in Winter Haven on March 31 and 
April 1. 

Other petoony: known food ex- 
perts ging this event will be 
Charles R. Baker 
* noted gourmet and cookbook 
author; Meta Given, cookbook 
author and food photographer spe- 
cialist; Grace Hartley, Atlanta Con- 
stitution food editor, and Jane 
Nickerson, former New York Times 
food editor. 

The orange dessert contest is 
sponsored by the Florida Citrus 
Commission. Cooperating are the 
home service departments of Flor- 
ida’s electric utility companies. 
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By Marcuerire SCHWAEN 


around and 
under oaks has its hazards as well 
as advantages. 

When hibiscus are planted near 
an oak, or where oaks have been, 
there is a possibility of mushroom 
root rot (Clytocybe tabescens). 
Considered basically a disease of 
oaks, it also attacks hibiscus, 
azaleas, camellias, citrus, guava, 
and a number of ornamentals. 

The disease is underneath the 
bark. White threads of fungus are 
telltale symptoms- which can be 
seen by pulling off the bark. 

First symptoms of the disease are 
sudden wilting and a decline in 
the vigor of the plant. 

Often, in its final stages, the rot 
makes a cluster of mushrooms or 
toadstools. This is the fruit stage, 
during which the spores are pro- 
duced. 


If the disease is spotted early, 
the soil can be dug away from the 
crown of the plant and exposed to 
the air. The plant then should be 
staked so that it will not blow over. 

Removing the soil from around 
the base of the plant makes it diffi- 
cult for the fungus to operate. 
Plants should be kept exposed for 
at least six months. 

Plants in the later stages of the 
disease should be removed and de- 


stroyed. This is necessary because 
ordinary soil sterilization methods 
have not proved practical for home 
plants. 

When removing a diseased plant, 
make every attempt not to disturb 
nearby plants which might be sus- 
ceptible. The fungus can remain 
in the soil for years. 

Moreover, be careful not to dam- 
age roots of plants that are not dis- 
eased. It is easy for fungus to get 
into the wound and work up to the 
crown of the plant. 


It is not advisable, | have found 
after many sad experiences, to re- 
place a diseased plant with another 
of the same kind. 

Azaleas replaced by azaleas, or 
hibiscus by hibiscus, have eventu- 
ally become diseased. This has also 
been true of cherry laurel and eu- 
phorbias in my garden. 

Even when much of the soil 
around the sick plant is removed, 
I've found, the fungus is still in the 
soil or nearby. And it eventually 
attacks the replacement plant. 

For me, the belle of the replace- 
ment plants has been the Areca 
Palm. This feathery beauty seems 
to fit in most spaces left gaping by 
a ravaged plant. 

The Phoenix Robelini is another 
slow-growing palm that can be 


A LIGHT, 
LIGHT TOUCH 
with fertilizer 
now—plus 
frequent 
waterings—vwill 
bring your 
Easter lilies into 
full radiance 
and bloom 

for Easter 
morning. 


used in many places. 

Both of these varieties can be 
found in many sizes and heights 
around well-stocked nurseries. A 
cluster of Areca palms usually can 
be arranged in the landscaping so 


that the sudden loss of an essentia! 
plant is not near the calamity that 
it first appears to be. 

So far, the mushroom root rot 
has not attacked my palm replace- 
ments. 


A TINY pisc, featherlight and well nigh invisible, is making 
a tremendous imprint on the American scene. 

Resembling nothing so much as an errant fish scale, the disc has worked 
magical changes in the lives it has entered. 

For instance, there’s the pretty teen-ager who had never had a date. 
She swapped her horn-rimmed, pixie glasses for a set of the tiny discs— 
which are known as contact lenses—and within three weeks had mastered 
them for a full 12-hour day. Soon after, she began dating an attractive 
boy in her class, went to her first real dance, and has gone steady ever 
since. 

Her success can't be ascribed entirely to the contacts perhaps, but her 
self confidence soared obviously after she got them. With her new sense 
of assurance, she was friendlier and more outgoing, and, as a result, more 
attractive. 


The majority of contact wearers are females. But athletes are finding 
them highly useful. So do extremely myopic people, who actually get 
a better visual correction because the contacts fit so closely over the 
seeing surface of the eye. 

We know a youngish matron who recently treated herself to them. 
(They're rather costly, ranging around $150 for a pair.) She says she’s 
enjoying parties and big social occasions for the first time in years. Even 
though she had worn glasses from childhood (or perhaps because she had) 
she had never reconciled herself to them, especially with the glitter of 
formal wear. 

Recently, her 12-year-old daughter had an eye checkup and discovered 
myopia in one eye. Now the daughter’s wearing one contact, and getting 
along famously. 

Many people are able to wear contact lens with a minimum amount of 
discomfort right from the start. Others never accustom themselves to 
what is—actually—a foreign substance in the eye. 

Last year, we spent most of a gala Gasparilla week down on our hands 
and knees looking for the flying lenses of a Boston friend who had 
acquired a pair just before arriving in Tampa. We were accused of shoot- 
ing dice, trying to bite perfect strangers, and of having an inordinate 
interest in the warp and woof of the carpets everywhere we went. 

Every time our proper Bostonian flicked an eyelash at a pretty girl, 


Living 


By BARBARA CLENDINEN 


his lens would literally pop out. He’d freeze, immobile and eyeless, while 
we microscoped everything for yards around. 

If you've never searched for a fish scale at a fiesta, you have no concep- 
tion of our problem. 

We were vastly relieved to learn that our friend had been re-fitted 
shortly after returning to Boston and can now play golf, sail in a high 
wind, and watch the chorus line at the Copacabana without incident. 
It will be some time, however, before we can face another Gasparilla 
with him. 


Most accidents involving the loss of a contact have their humorous 
side. Mainly because the lost lens so often turns up right in the victim's 
eye. 

This was true of a University of Tampa basketball player. The game 
had to be stopped and the court scoured while he waited blindly on the 
sidelines. A quarter later, the lens suddenly shifted out of the corner of 
his eye where it had skidded, and he was mobilized again. 

One of the most enthusiastic advocates for the contact lens is a friend 
who regained her girlhood beauty by their addition. Somehow the years 
had turned a pretty girl into all bone structure, glasses, and hat. She put 
on contacts, threw away the hat, and regained most of the fluffy, blonde 
prettiness that beguiled the boys 20 years ago. 

Lest this seem an out and out brief for contact lens, we hasten to add 
that there are three near-sighted souls in our family ... and not a contact 
among us. Change comes slowly at our house. 

But we're considering them for our teen-aged son. There is growing 
evidence that the progress of myopia may be arrested by contact lens— 
and certainly they're more comfortable, once conquered, for the bruising 
contact of basketball and other sports. 
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EASTER TREAT: Delight the eyes, as well as the taste buds, by using this topical centerpiece 
for your festive April 17 dinner. The “wool” of the cake lambs, of course, is really coconut. 
For other coconut recipes, see below. 


EST RECIPE) MONTH 


| a MOST LUSCIOUS coconut recipes were requested for this 
month’s contest. And that’s exactly what we received . . . by the basketful. 
There's no doubt that FLonmpa Grower AND RANCHER readers know exactly 


what to do with the tempting white 
meat of the coconut. 

Rich with chopped dates and 
nuts, these coconut dream bars won 
the $5 first prize for Mrs. V. A. 
Welman of Fort Lauderdale. They 
are particularly nice for coffees, 
teas, or lunchboxes. 

Coconut Dream Bars 
cup flour, sifted 
cup brown sugar 
cup butter or margarine 
eggs, well beaten 


1 
2 
1 cup brown sugar 
2 
a 
2 
a 


tablespoons flour 

cup shredded coconut 
cup chopped dates 
cup chopped nuts 

Mix the first two ingredients, cut 
in butter or margarine. Spread in 
square cake tin, packing down 
smoothly. Bake at 375° for 10 min- 
utes. 

As the dough bakes, mix the last 
six ingredients. Spoon this mixture 
over the baked dough and bake 
again for 20 minutes at 375°. 

When cool, dust with confection- 


If you could have just one 
more meal,— what would it 
be? 

Do your tastes run gourmet 
style to shad roe and bacon 
curls or to snails, cradled in 
garlic butter? Or would you 
sup once more on cornbread 
and greens with a crock of 
cold buttermilk at your el- 
bow? 

Tell us your favorite “last 
meal” for our May recipe con- 
test. The best entry, mailed 
by March 28, will win a $5 
check. Send your choice to: 

Best Recipes 

FLorma GROWER AND 

RANCHER 

P. O. Box 2350 

Tampa, Fla. 

Second prize is $2. Honor- 
able mention wins a three- 
year subscription for yourself 
or a friend. 


the biggest bargain in your budget 
FLORIDA POWER & LIGHT CO. 


Helping Build Florida 


your full-time 

servant for 

part-time wages 

Figure out the additional ways that 


REDDY KILOWATT can do more work 
around your place . . . and save on costly 


man-hours. 
It can be your most profitable move 

of the year. 
There’s NO MATCH / for electricity... 


BETTER 


ers’ sugar. Cut into squares. 


“Delectable” is just one of the 
adjectives that may be applied to 
the tropical dessert sent in Mrs. 
N. M. Sullivan of Burlington, Ver- 
mont. A long-time reader, she won 
second prize for her: 


Bananas Baked with Coconut 
6 ripe bananas 
V4 cup orange juice, unstrained 
% cup light brown sugar 
2 tablespoons softened butter 
1% cups fresh coconut, grated 

Cut bananas lengthwise and 
place in generously buttered cass- 
erole. Mix orange juice and sugar, 
pour over fruit. Dot with butter, 

Sprinkle with coconut. (Substi- 
tute a good, canned moist coconut 
if fresh is not available.) 

Bake 10 to 15 minutes at 350° or 
until bananas are softened and co- 
conut is a delicate brown. Serve— 
hot or cold—with vanilla sauce. 

Vanilla Sauce: Mix 4 cup sugar, 
4 cup heavy cream, and 4 table- 
spoons butter. Cook 15 minutes in 
top of double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until thick and smooth. Add 
1 teaspoon vanilla. Serve hot or 
cold. 

o 

A marvelous coconut filling that 
turns a spice or banana cake into 
taste-heaven was the honorable 
mention-winning idea of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Elliott, Jr., of Cocoa: 


Coconut Filling 


juice of 2 lemons 

grated rind of 1 lemon 

2 cups sugar 

1 cup boiling water 

1 coconut, grated 

2 tablespoons cornstrach 

Combine first five ingredients and 

cook over low heat until mixture 
begins to boil. Add _ cornstarch, 
stirring constantly, and cook until 
mixture drops in a lump from 
spoon. Cool before spreading on 
cake. 


($1 will be paid for every Short 
Cut published.) 


If gravy is too greasy, stir a few 
ice cubes into it for a few minutes. 
Remove the cubes and the cling- 
ing hardened fat. Mrs. C. L. D., 
Hialeah, Fla. 

To prevent freshly cooked rice 
from being soggy, place a piece of 
bread on top when the rice is done 
and then place the cover on the 

t. The moisture will be absorbed 

y the bread and the rice will be 
dry and fluffy. Mrs. M. H., Tampa. 

Need lunch in a hurry? Hard- 
cook six eggs. Warm a can of cream 
of mushroom soup, undiluted. Toast 
as many slices of bread as needed, 
crumble the hardcooked eggs onto 
the toast, top with the warmed 
soup. If you want to thin the soup- 
sauce a little, add evaporated mi 
With sliced tomatoes and hot cof- 
fee, this makes an attractive and 
easy meal. A. R. H., West Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

Before having a costly cleaning 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


Slim ‘in’ Trim 


Wide collar on a slimming sheath 
... a smart silhouette that’s flatter- 
ing to any figure. Choose cotton, 
linen or dacron and stitch a couple 
of frocks by this easy-to-make, joy- 
to-wear pattern. 

Printed pattern 9032: Half sizes 
14144, 1644, 1814, 2014, 2214, 2414. 
Size 1644 requires 4 yards of 35 
inch fabric. 

Send 50 cents in coins for this 
erp add 10 cents if you wish 

st class mailing. Send to: 

FLormaA GROWER AND RANCHER 

Pattern Dept. 

P. O. Box 42 

Old Chelsea Station 

New York, N. Y. 

Print plainly name, address with 
zone, size and style number. 


job done on your oil burning heat- 
er, try throwing several handfuls of 
common table salt on the fire. It 
will combine with the soot, ignite 
it and burn the heater so clean you 
may avoid a professional cleaning 
job. Mrs. H. J., Sarasota, Fla. 


Cleaning small rugs is easy if 
vacuum cleaner is run diagonally 
across them. This prevents the suc- 
tion from drawing up and rollin 
edges of rugs. B.A. M., Gra 
Rapids, Mich. 


SPANISH PARK 
RESTAURANT & BAR 
REAL SPANISH DINNERS 
Try Our Delicious Coconut Ice Cream 
7th AVE. at 36th STREET 
JOE VALDEZ Phone 4-2791 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Spr eading Decline (Continued from Page 28) 


eased groves, however, pulled out 
of the downward drop. 

A 10-acre grove (Figure 3) with 
a 1947-58 yield of 590 boxes per 
acre maintained a fairly good av- 
erage ... until dry weather accen- 
tuated the effects of decline. As 
the condition became apparent, all 
visibly diseased trees were removed 
and burned. 

Now, only one-third of the origi- 
nal acreage of this grove remains. 
The apparently healthy trees still 
in production accounted for 283 
boxes per acre last year. 


Other decline data supplied by 
Waverly, but not here depicted by 
graphs, includes the following: 

Last season, a poor pickout of 27 
boxes to the acre was the signal for 
the bulldozing of all trees in a nine- 
acre Hamlin orange planting which 
a Waverly grower had purchased 
as an investment. 

Good cultural practices were evi- 
dent for a time in a five-acre grove 
where 1947-48 production figures 
of 435 boxes per acre climbed to 
639 boxes the following season. A 
year ago, decline pulled this aver- 
age down to 186 boxes. 

A companion block of four acres 
produced 528 boxes per acre in 
1947-48 but dipped to 131 boxes in 
the 1957-58 season when the owner 
sold the grove. This property was 


pushed and treated the following 
year. 

Yet another four-acre grove, con- 
taining only Valencia oranges, hit 
a high mark of 348 boxes per acre 
in 1948-49. It gradually trailed off, 
until records last year revealed 150 
boxes per acre. 


Performances such as these al- 
ways draw the attention of produc- 
tion managers who devote time and 
talents to the growing of quality 
citrus in large quantities. 

Sick and ailing trees generally 
are given every opportunity to re- 
cover. When this fails, these trees 
usually are removed and replaced 
by young stock. 

Kime’s charts graphically illus- 
trate the amount of time and effort 
spent with diseased trees — even 
when these trees no longer are re- 
turning a reasonable profit. 

A citrus tree, production man- 
agers agree, is expendable beyond 
that point. 


7 7 
The feller who'll sell his thoughts 
for a penny, declares Trooper Bill, 
is getting right good pay for not 
thinking. 


7 7 
“Advice is what the old give the 
young when they can no longer set 
them a bad example.” 
—Irving 8. Cobb 
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Annual 4H-FFA 


Feeder Calf Sale 


SATURDAY, MARCH 26TH 


Type Demonstration 11 A.M.—Lunch at 12 Noon 
Sale Starts at 1 P.M. Everybody's Invited! 


2nd Annual Jubilee Sale 


at Palmetto, Florida, Saturday, April 2nd. 6 BRED 
HEIFERS from our fine herd will be sold... all 


carrying the service of Perthonian 3d, Dundee’s 
100% Scotch bred bull. 


It Pays To Keep Your Eyes On. . 


“Dundee 


lake Fern Road © Box 203 © Lutz, Florida © Ph. Tampa, WEbster 9-520! 


RALPH J. and GWEN CORDINER, Owners @ CHAS. MOORE, Mgr. 


Certified T.B. and Bang’s Tested Herd 


Top Breeder Award 

A. Duda & Son, Cocoa, won the 
prized FLortipA GROWER AND RANCH- 
ER Premier Breeder Rotating Trophy 
at the annual Florida State Fair last 
month. Assistant fair manager M. E. 
Twedell (left) presented the tro- 
phy to Clyde Goudeau, herdsman 
of Duda’s purebred Brahman herd. 

Competing for the cherished 
award also were 33 other Florida 
exhibitors representing the varied 
beef breeds throughout the state. 

Last year, the W. H. Stuart 
Ranch of Bartow won the award 
with its Brahman herd. Duda also 
won the trophy in 1953 and in 1954. 
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How to Control 
Cabbage Loopers 


EES: cabbage loopers when 
they are young, advise workers at 
the Everglades Experiment Station. 
In the Belle Glade area, they add, 
a weekly to 10-day schedule is 
recommended. 

W. G. Genung, associate entomo!- 
ogist, emphasizes the importance of 
scheduled spraying. He points out: 

Last year, many growers reported 
they could not get adequate contro! 
of cabbage loopers with materials 
currently in use. However, most of 
these growers had not sprayed on a 
regular schedule. 

On the other hand, cabbage at 
the Everglades Station was on a 
regular schedule. There, excellent 
to adequate control was obtained 
with endrin, toxaphene, and various 
combinations containing these ma- 
terials. 

Aphids, adds Genung, may be 
controlled better also by sticking 
to a schedule. 
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NOW! KILL RUST MITES 


on non-bearing citrus 


Now you can stop rust mite damage 
to your non-bearing citrus. . . and 
prevent the spread of rust mites to 
your fruit-bearing trees .. . with 
Allied Chemical’s new Kepone. It’s 
the ideal control for rust mites on 
any non-bearing citrus planting! 
Citrus rust mites rupture the cells 
in citrus leaves and suck leaf sap— 
cause severe damage—multiply fast. 
The best way to stop ’em is with 
new Kepone! 


Prevents mite build-up! 
Apply Kepone miticide to your 
non-bearing citrus trees in Febru- 


Serving agriculture 
from coast to coast 


ary and March, before mite infesta- 
tions build up. That way, you can 
prevent serious rust mite problems 
from even getting started! For ef- 
fective season-long rust mite con- 
trol, add Kepone to your June and 
July summer scale sprays. 


Economical! 

Rates of 4% to 1 lb. Kepone wet- 
table powder will give you the best, 
most economical rust mite contro! 
on non-bearing citrus you’ve ever 
had. Prove it for yourself! Ask your 
dealer today for Kepone! 

*Trademark of Allied Chemical Corporation 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 
211 East Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fle 
CHerry 1-1291 
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TREES — NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS — PLANTS 


FLORIDA FARM MARKET PAGE 


The rate for classified advertising on this page is 15 cents per word, per issue, cash with order 


FLORIDA GROWER and RANCHER 


SONGWRITERS 


CITRUS TREES—Make reservations now for 
coming season's planting. Ocklawaha Nurs- 
eries, Lake Jem, Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES Available now— 
Registered psorosis-free and regular budded) - 
stock grown on high virgin land, certified 


nematode-free. Protected by wind machines 
and fuel for essured delivery. Will bud on) 
order variety and rootstock of your choice! 
for Spring 1961 delivery from registered) 
orosis-free and xylopsorosis-free parents.| 
‘or quotations write, or call GLendale) 
2-7641. Will send Citrus Newsletter and 
ice list on request. WARD'S NURSERY,| 
NC., Box 846, Avon Park, Florida. “Serving| 
_ the Florida Citrus Industry Since 1924.” | 


BUDDING YOUR VARIETY i OF > CITRUS 3 NOW) 
for Summer and Fall of 1960 and Spring of| 
1961 delivery; REGISTERED psorosis and 
xylopsorosis-free, or non- -registered; on 
lemon, sweet, Cleopatra or sour stock. 
Limited quantity of trees still available for 
delivery now. Write for prices. GRAND 
ISLAND NURSERIES, Box 906, Eustis, Fla. 


For Sale; citrus trees, common ‘varieties, some 
fancy varieties. State inspected, some certi- 
fied. Seed and seedlings for sale. Will con- 
tract, bud, and grow variety of your choice) 
on cleo, sour, or lemon. Delivery Fall of 
1960, Spring of 1961. J. R. HALL, Feciaa, 
State 7-6219, P. O. Box 117, Yalaha, Florida. 


uality citrus trees for sale. Registered or 
Quality, i popular varieties. EAST| 
HILLSBORO CITRUS NURSERY, 
nt in Budwood Registration Program. 
alrico, Florida, Phone—Tampa 49-4655. 


IMME DIA’ rE DELIVERY—Valencia on lemon,) 
budded from progeny of registered nucellar| 


seedling. Contract now for Fall '50 require- 
ments to assure delivery on desired scion-| 
rootstock combinations, registered or non-| 
registered. Certified free of burrowing 
nematode. WEST VOLUSIA NURSERIES, 
Route 2, Box 518, DeLand, Florida, Phone 


REdwood 4-1315. 


CITRUS TREES—QUALITY Registered and 
Non-registered Citrus Trees—Popular Vari- 
eties—Rough Lemon and Sour Orange Root 
Stocks—Complete Planting Service if 
needed. Apa, CITRUS NURSERY, Winter 
Haven CY 36075 


For Sale: 35 thousand citrus trees on lemon 
root, nematode free. Hamlin, Pineapple, 
Valencia and Harvey Navels, % to 1% 
inches. A. M. HARVEY CITRUS NURSERY, 
102 Avenue H, Southeast, Winter Haven, 
Fla., Phone CYpress 38-6108 


SCUPPERNONG, MUSCADINE, NEW HY- 


BRIDS—Delicious, Productive, Profitable. 
Leading varieties. Well rooted. Six $5.00. 
Circular Free. WHATLEY NURSERY, 


Helena, Georgia. 


1800 Marsh Seedless on sour orange, %”-1”" 
caliper; 600 Hamlin on sour orange; 700 
Valencia buds on rough lemon. All l-yr. buds, 
nematode free. Ph. HA 2-4105. Roy Feagle, 
Box 31, Dundee, Fla. 


Lining out size Cleo, rough lemon, sweet seed- 
lings, nematode free. ETHEL WARMACK, 
New Smyrna Beach, Phone GA 8-9658. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING. talog! 
MISSOURI AUCTION BCHOOL.” Dex 9252- 
E7, Kansas City, Missouri. 


INTEREST TO WOMEN 


WORLD'S LONGEST LASTING PERFUME! 
Generous sample 25¢. PERFUME, Box 285- 
FGR, Arlington, New Jersey. 


$ CASH, making Artificial Flowers. Free Dis- 
count Catalog. FLOCRAFT, Farrell 17, Pa. 


PENSACOLA BAHIA GRASS, EARLY HAIRY 
INDIGO, and ALYCE CLOVER. All high 
quality, new crop. Available now. Write for 
prices. GRAND ISLAND NURSERIES, P. O. 
Box 906, Eustis, Florida. 


DOGS — PETS 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Outstanding, Coon- 
hounds, Foxhounds, Rabbithounds, Beagles, 


Deerhounds, Blueticks, Redbones, Blacktans. 
Spotted. Sold cheap. Long trial. Catalog free. 
FKCHO VALLEY FARMS, Herrick, Illinois. 


WATERMELON SEED: Our own Texas, Okla- 
homa and Colorado grown Certified seed of 
highest quality; 83 varieties grown strictly 
for seed, Spergon and Arasan treated; All 
American Blue Ribbon Winners. Beautiful 
52 page catalog free, actual photographs. 
Catalog includes information regarding 
planting. WILLHITE MELON SEED 
POOLVILLE and WEATHERFORD. 

XAS. 


MIRACLE OF FRESH RAW JUICES, 42p, 50¢, 


How to quickly improve health, figure, vitality. 
MEDICINES OF NATURE, 3838p, 50¢, the 7 
free agencies of healing everywhere available. 
SPROUTING SEEDS FOR FRESH FOOD, 50¢, 
Year round luscious food, vitamins, minerals. 
SPECIAL, ALL 38 for a dollar bill. Money back 
cuarantee, from M-PRESS, Coalmont 157, Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Grown from virus- 
free foundation stock Florida Ninety, Blake- 
more, Aibvittan, Tennessee Beauty, Aroma, 
Klondike Tlocahontas and Dixieland—100— 
$2.00: 20 £3.00; 500-—$6.50; 1000— 
$12.00. EVERBEARING* Gem, Superfection 
and Streamliner—25—$1.00; 100—$3.00; 
200—-$5.00. All postpaid. Complete price 
list with planting instructions free. IDEAL 
FRUIT FARM AND NURSERY, Stilwell, 
Okla. 


free stock. Missionary—$6.00; Florida 90— 
$7.00 per 1000. Shipping starts October Ist. 
express collect. ORR’S PLANT FARM, Har- 
rison, 1, Tennessee, Phone Fillmore 4-6641. 


OLD FASHIONE D BUSHEL GOURD seed from 
gourds over fifty inches in girth. Three seeds 
for one dollar. J. J. BLANKENSHIP, Hart- 
ford, Kentucky. 


Pekingese, Chihuahuas, Collies, Shepherds, Fox 
age Pet Monkeys. Pete Motley, Wad- 
y, 


ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, BORDER COLLIES, 
PUPPIES—All ages, both sexes, choice 
colors, faithful workers. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. We breed and sell our i ~ stock. Free 


rabies vaccination, also free _ training 
recommendations. FAIRMOUNT FARMS, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


BEES—BEESWAX 


BEES INCREASE SEED AND FRUIT YIELDS, 
require little attention. Big profits. Sting- 
proof equipment. Factory prices save 25%. 
Free advice from experienced bee men. Free 
catalogue. WALTER T. KELLEY COM- 
PANY, Dept. G, Clarkson, Kentucky. 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED! Mail 
to: Tin Pan Alley, Inc., 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LARGE STOCK—All patterns used office 
furniture in a appearance and ready 
for use. savings. USED OFFICE 
FURNITURE. ‘SUPER MARKET, 104 North 
eg Street, Tampa, Florida. Phone 


ONE DOLLAR NOW gets my _ successful 
channel catfishing instructions. LAWRENCE 
DAVIS, Steamboat Rock, lowa. 


SAVE LEGAL FEES! “Last Will & Testa- 
ment.” Mail $1.—2 for $1.50. None better 
when witnessed. LEWISCO, 144 Roberts, 
Glenside, Pa. 


CIGARETTES—Improved roller makes 20 plain 
or filtertip for 9%¢. Factory-Fresh pipe 
tobaccos. Facts free. MOBERLY, Box 82 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 


FOR SALE—Pure Beeswax for budding. 
RANDALL’S WAX WORKS, Umatilla, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE 


Southern Indiana Farms, 25 mile New Albany. 
HOTTEL REALTY, Pekin, Indiana. 


16% Acre Poultry farm. All tillable. 3,000 
layers, two bedroom home, milk cows, steers, 
all equipment-—-$14,000. ALOY SMITH, High 
Springs, Florida, Box 95 B. 


CITRUS LAND, 100 acres—highest land in 
Volusia County, deep open well on property. 
$350. per acre. JIM CHAMPAIGNE, DeLand, 
Florida. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


Crystal wax onion plants, = 24 M; 500 2’. 50; 
5M lots & over $2 F.O_B. M. 
PREVATT, Seville, Fla. 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 


FREE 25th ANNIVERSARY Tractor Parts 
Catalog: Loaded with money-saving Specials. 
World’s largest stock. Guaranteed parts, 
new and used. CENTRAL TRACTOR PARTS 
CO., Des Moines, Iowa. 


KILL WILD ONIONS and dock this fall and 
winter with R-H WEED RHAP. Low Cost. 
Will not injure grass, grains,; not poisonous. 
For free information write REASOR-HILL 
CORPORATION, Box 86X, Jacksonville, Ark. 


KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS which 
foul up motor propellers, tangle fishing gear, 
with R-H WEED RHAP-20, Granular 2,4-D. 
Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. For 
free information write REASOR-HILL 

CORPORATION, Box 36X, Jacksonville, Ark. 


Closing out large farm, have most any ye 
equipment you may want. ite P x 
525, Perrine, Florida, or call 
CE 56-3085 after 6 P.M. 


4 H. P. GARDEN ROTARY TILLER TRAC- 
TOR Combined, % price special $99.00. 
UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., 324 W. Tenth, 
Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 


Perrine 


DahIiman 2 row self propelled potato harvester 
— 450 Int. tractor—world’s finest—-15 to 25 
acres per day. Phone MARK SCHLISE, 
Winter Park, Florida, Collect. 


FARM SIGNS 


FARM SIGNS, all wording, metal, enamel, NO 
TRESPASSING, etc. Free sample-catalog, 
write, —s 54 Hamilton, Auburn, New 
York, Dept. B. 


POULTRY 


BEE LINE and K-137 Kimber, Day old and 
8 to 56 month old started pullets. Famous 
layers of big white eggs. For cage or farm 
flock. Many report 90% and high egg pro- 
duction for 3 years. Truck deliveries any- 
where in the United States. Free circular. 
New low prices. KEN BALLEW HATCH- 
ERIES, Dept. 268, Box 1694, Vero Beach, 
Florida, Telephone JOrdan 2-64138. 


FLOWERS 


CALADIUM BULBS: Order by colors; red, 
white, or pink. Price per dozen, postage paid: 
large, $2.00; extra large, $3.00. Send cash 
or check with order. SYLVAN NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 625, Sebring, Florida. 


FANCY AMARYLLIS and Caladium. Free List. 
ROBERT GOEDERT, Box 6534, Jacksonville 
5, Fila. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


YOUR ROLL film developed, aed 8 sparkling 
enlargements (Yes, all enlargements) en- 
closed in our beautiful leatherette album 
complete for only 40¢ or if you wish, send 
postcard for our free film mailer. Superfast 
service and super-high quality—we've been 
in business since 1919. Sun Photo Company, 
Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida. 


BANTAM EGGS, Cochins, Windotts, Ham- 
burgs, Leghorns, Seabrights, and Cornish, 
15 eggs—$3.00. Alf Kuchemann, Galena, III. 


LIVESTOCK 


WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN, GUERNSEY or 
SWISS from Wisconsin's High Production 
Herds. Write for free price list. OTTO 
VANDERBURG, North Prairie, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE: Raise the meat hog demanded by 
the housewife. We are now offering for sale 
registered Landrace boars and gilts of out- 
standing bloodlines. We'll sell the gilts open 
or bred. Writ for prices and details. 
DON-BIL-BAR FARM, Carrollton, Kentucky. 


ee Essex Pigs. J. SHERMAN 
UTRY, Autryville, N. C. 


WANTED TO BUY 


JUMBO KODACOLOR SPECIAL! 8 exposure 
rolis developed and printed $2.00, with ad. 
12 exposure rolls $3.00. Failures refunded. 
Fast service. For free mailers, write FIL- 


ATTENTION !|—Citrus Growers—Don’t burn 
up those seedling trees—We buy ceeatns 
orangewood. Highest prices paid. or 
write, FLORIDA ORANGEWOOD ‘ConP., 


AIL, Box 8208, Dept. F., St. Louis, Mo. 


1527 LaSalle St., Tampa, Fla. 88-942 


a BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H 
USH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
alae not poisonous. For free information 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, Box 
36X, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


TIRES 


AEROPLANE AND INDUSTRIAL tires, tubes, 
Wheels, Chains, most all sizes. Wholesale, 
Retail. E. H. Green, Box 295, Phone 2-5131, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


RABBITS 


RAISE ANGORA, NEW ZEALAND RABBITS 
on $500 month plan. Plenty markets. Free 
+ WHITE’S RABBITRY, Mt. Vernon, 

0. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SOLICITORS WANTED TO SELL FLORIDA 
GROWER AND RANCHER Magazine, the 
State’s outstanding Farm Journal. Refer- 
ences required. Can earn over $60 Weekly. 
Write FLORIDA GROWER AND RANCHER, 
Tampa, Florida. 


FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “How to Make 
$3,000 Yearly, Sparetime, Raising Earth- 
worms!" OAKHAVEN-62, Cedar Hill, Texas. 


Make money raising Guinea pigs, Rabbits, 
Mink or Chinchillas for us. Write for free 
information. KEENEY BROTHERS, New 
Freedom, Pa. 


MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for Apri) 
delivery. Book: “Domestic Mink,” $1.00. 
MINK RANCH, Bemus 

‘oin 


BIG MONEY using telephone at home. No in- 
vestment, free information. Complete details 
$1.00. STILLWATER, Box 337M, Morris 
Plains, N. J, 


MAKE $20.-$30. WEEKLY sparetime at home, 
using your scissors, Typewriter or Sewing 
Machine! Send 25¢ coin for interesting 
Catalog! STILLWATER, Box 337M, Morris 
Plains, N. J. 


BIBLE REPAIR 


BIBLE AND BOOK BINDING of your most 
cherished volumes. Your old books can be 
made to look like new. Send books to us for 
estimates or write for free illustrated — 
Florida Grower Press, Dept. A., Box 150, 
Tampa, Florida. 


NOW YOU CAN FISH in the weeds right 
where the fish are with the best weedless 
lures made. Write for free catalog. WEED- 
LESS BAIT COMPANY, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


Portable 60 Chord Organs from Distributor. 
Free information. Libro Music Center, 591 
Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


For Sale—12 dozen 2 Ib. Queenline Honey 
Jars, 80¢ per dozen. Mrs. M. R. Smith, Box 
321, New Port Richey, Fla. 


Basswood Fruit Picking Ladders, light and 
strong. Ideal picking ladders for citrus. 
Eighteen to 32 feet in stock. Ask for Prices. 
A. M. Prevatt, (phone 2104) Seville, Florida. 


DUCKS 


Goslings, White Embden excellent weeders. 
Alive delivery guaranteed. MOTHER GOOSE 
HATCHERY, DeGraff, Ohio. 


Profit Pointers 
in Fattening Culls 


Profits from fattening old cull 
cows depend on cheap feed or a 
good margin—or both. 

So declares animal husbandman 
Frank Whetzal of South Dakota 
State College. He bases his state- 
ment upon results of the following 
experiment: 

Thirty-six head of eight-year-old, 
open, thin cows were fattened for 
63 days. They were fed corn silage, 
prairie hay, protein supplement, 
and an average of about seven 
pounds of grain daily. 

Whetzal says the cows sold for 
an average price of $15.21 per hun- 
dredweight. The grains, however, 
cost $28.50 per hundredweight. 


& 


GF) 


“The first step to selling anything 
is to attract attention .. . 
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Base building periods vary to fit| 
the markets. Miami producers use | —— 
August 1 through December 31. | s 
Other periods are as follows: 

Orlando, September 1 - Decem- | Ne 
ber 31; Jacksonville and Tallahas- 
see, September 1 - November 30; | 
Tampa, November | - January 31; 
Pensacola, October 1- December 
31. 


Base building periods are effec- 


tive in Miami and west Florida. | i 
But, for the most part, the effects 
have been neutralized in the areas = 


under the jurisdiction of the Flor-| 
ida Milk Commission. = 

This has been done by freezing ». 
bases. The process is virtually auto- 
matic when producers supply a dis- 
tributor milk in excess of 110% of 
his Class I sales during the base 
fixing period. 

Also, the Commission may freeze 
the bases in a plant in which the 
deliveries were less than 110% of 
Class I during base building period 
if the distributor and a majority of | @ 
his earned base producers apply for 
such relief. 

Negotiated bases show promise 
of returning to the Pensacola milk- 
shed. In these, distributors and | 
producers agree on the gallons of | 


Ale \ 


ae 


Joe Flynt (left) of ‘Smith’ s Firestone Dealership talks tires swith Mr. Kirk man. 


base. | says Lloyd Kirkman, Liberty, North Carolina. “I’ve had e Firestone FREE New Tractor Tire Loaner Service 
Continuing to be a matter of de-| no slippage problem at all since I got my Firestone All keeps you going while your tires are being retreaded 

bate is ownership of base. Federal | Traction Champions. They’re built to take hold and pull or repaired. — 

orders generally recognize these as | right out—and that's s just what they do! And ‘Troy For outstanding traction and greater economy, get 

property rightwhich he may de-| Smith, my Firestone Dealer in Liberty, services me Traction Champion, Firestone 

Johnny-on-the-spot.” tractor tires. Get in touch with your Firestone Dealer 


St for all the facts! 
In Florida’s non-federal order| Like Lloyd Kirkman, you'll find these Firestone OF 


market, however, this view seems | features deliver extra service at no extra cost! 
to be subject to question. 

One of the practical effects re-| @ Firestone’s curved and tapered traction bars deliver 
quiring base to go with cows is to full power to the draw-bar, clean automatically! 


keep cows in a market —— - con-| Firestone Rubber-X, the longest-wearing rubber 

re: to — surplus milk te ever used in Firestone tractor tires, extends tread life. 

whereas surplus prices are signal- 

ing that cow numbers should be | for alls 
crackl ow- in 

reduced if farm production is to be | ging 


brought into line with Class I|e Firestone Shock-Fortified cord is stronger 
needs. | insures great impact resistance in all Firestone farm tires. 


SAVE AND BE SURE 


with Firestone tires on all wheels! 


rom 
*Firestone T.M. 
Traditionally, the pattern is for ALWAYS A YEAR TO PAY 


a flat Class I price the year around. | 
But producers who spoke up at the | 
recent federal order hearings in 
Ft. Lauderdale suggested a change. 
Some seasonal flexibility, with an 


annual average of $7 per hundred- cs vg On 
weight, was requested by the pro- 


ducers. This may be the first mar- 
ket in the state to ask for a change BETTER RUBBER FROM START TO FINISH 

Class II and Class III prices, for eee 8 
the most part, are based on the 
manufacturing values of the milk | 
fats and solids-not-fat in the milk. | HAIRY INDIGO 
Negotiated Class II and III prices | 

(Continued on Page 48) SEED 


NEW CROP — HIGH PURITY 
& GERMINATION 
Early $25.00 Cwt. 
Late $22.50 Cwt. 


Cuts Weeds © Mows Lawns * Saws Trees | for Free Fact Folder 
the rugged 26” & Decker Nome Write: 


ROOF/P MOWER | ay 


with EXCLUSIVE 
VARIABLE PITCH BLADE ACTION 
and OL BATH GEAR DRIVE 
Action-Test On Your el 
Own Weeds and Lawn 
Before You Buy! 


LEWIS & VICKERS 
HAINES CITY, FLA 
BOX 1117 PHONE HA-2-1877 
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Editorial Comment 
Our Cancerous Debt 


A: PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES, both announced and hopeful 
caper around the country these days, their sounds for the most part are 
the same old utterances that are as dusty and dog-eared as a silent movie 
billboard. 

Glibly do they promise to help the already help-ruined farm economy 
. . » to lower taxes . . . to build homes for the poor and the aged... . 
to construct dams . . . to expand the highway systems . . . to bolster 
the faltering railroads . . . to protect the laborers . .. to give more 
incentive to management . . . etc., etc., etc. 

Seemingly, the sounds cover just about everything but the one awesome, 
ever-present cloud that hangs unchallenged—even ignored—over this 
republic we call the “Land of the Free.” The problem can be expressed 
very simply in figures, i.e. $300 billion (in debt). 

Now if a Florida farmer was grossing $25,000 on his farm and managed 
to make a living on it, he might not feel so bad. But if he owed the bank 
in town $100,000 at interest, things might not be so bright. Of course, 
it’s obvious he couldn't pay this debt off in his lifetime. Nevertheless, 
chances are that he’d feel morally compelled to pay off what he could 
so his children wouldn't get stuck with the whole thing. 


Politicians, however, apparently don’t feel as farmers do about debt. 
Their attitude, insofar as we can tell, runs something like this: 

“For gosh sakes, who wants to talk about the debt? It’s depressing! 
Let’s talk about all the magnanimous things we can do for the American 
people. Let's build ‘em roads and houses and hospitals and lend ’em 
money and help educate them, etc. 

“Then, if there’s any money left over, we'll apply it to the debt. After 


Farm Health 


Authentic health information for farm families, red through 
the cooperation of the Council on Rural Health, American 
Medical Association, and the Florida Medical Association. 


Spring Tonics 


sassafras tea? 
And sulphur and molasses? 

You've probably at least heard of 
them. Anyway, these were just two 
of the concoctions brewed up every 
spring by our parents and grand- 
parents for liberal dosages of the 
whole family. 

The idea was that they would 
clear the “system” of the accumu- 
lations of waste that had built up 


in the body during the long, cold 
winter. They were supposed to put 
you in shape for your spring work. 

People in some parts of the coun- 
try still hold to the use of spring 
tonics. But, as a whole, they are a 
thing of the past. 

One reason for this is the im- 
provement in diet. Because of the 
year-round availability of fresh 
fruits and green vegetables, there 
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all, you only live once. And our children can worry about it after we're 


gone.” 


Many Americans apparently think the debt is some kind of undesirable 
form of high finance that really only —— printing that much more 


money. 


ey apparently believe that 


eft alone, it will probably go 


away—like some children outgrow asthma. It even seems to be in bad 
taste to mention it among some circles, particularly political circles. 

Yet, the sad truth is that the debt is as real as our own flesh and blood. 
It is a cancer in the body of America, a cancer that will eventually drain 
the vitality of that body unless put under control. We all share the 
malignant cells that nobody seems willing to use the knife on. 

It seems that at least one candidate would champion this cause and 
brandish the knife at this ugly, unattended, threatening disease. But 
politicians have a habit of talking about things people like to hear—so 


nothing is done. 


One thing people don’t like to be reminded of is their debts. And, 
brother, have we got a staggering one! 


is no longer a need for something in 
the nature of spring tonics. 
Helping us also to meet these 
dietary needs, of which our fore- 
bearers were aware years ago, is 
the present-day availability of vita- 
mins in the form of pills or liquids. 


Our knowledge of the needs of 
the body has advanced a great deal 
in the past 50 years. This knowledge 
has made it possible to improve our 
foods . . . and has done away with 
the need for spring tonics. 

We know that we need a bal- 
anced diet of carbohydrates, fats, 
and proteins; that we need plenty 
of fresh fruits and vegetables; that 
we—and particularly children—need 
an abundance of good milk. 

Food processors and _ scientists 
have helped us obtain a good diet. 
Rapid transportation, also, has 
helped. It is now possible to have 
fresh fruits and vegetables in all 
parts of the country at all times of 
the year. 

Nevertheless, there are still areas 
of the country where the standard 
diets are not adequate. But this is 
not because the foods are not avail- 
able. 

Sad as it may be, some of these 
deficiency diets are the results of 
either ignorance or lack of interest. 
In some cases, poverty prevents the 
purchase of the proper foods which 
are available. 


Dietary fads often result in defi- 
ciency diets also. Such fads have 
always been with us, and in great 
numbers. They even abound today; 
note the many reducing diets, for 
instance. 

As a matter of fact, some dietary 


ideas passed along for years are 
sound. These actually supply the 
things the body needs for nourish- 
ment and health. 

Yet, many others are very bad; 
if followed persistently, they will 
greatly harm a person’s health. Re- 
ducing diets, particularly, should 
be followed only under the guid- 
ance and control of the family 
physician. 


Concentrated vitamins and min- 
erals, thanks to the excellent job 
done by drug companies, are avail- 
able to us. Yet these pills are often 
misused. 

It seems to be the general idea 
that vitamins will cure whatever 
ails a person. So they are taken by 
handfuls . . . and vitamin manufac- 
ture has developed into a multi- 
million dollar 

We are indeed lucky that most 
of the vitamins can be taken in 
quantity without harm. But the 
money spent for them, in most 
cases could be better spent for 
good food. 

Extra vitamins, of course, are 
sometimes needed. And it is won- 
derful that we have them at hand. 

No one, however, should attempt 
to take a pill as a substitute for the 
vitamins he should be getting in his 
daily diet. Vitamins should not be 
taken except upon the family doc- 
tor’s recommendation. 

Old-fashioned spring tonics are 
not needed today. Still, there was 
a time they served an important 
use in the well-being of the people. 

Spring tonics were one of the 
steps toward our present know!l- 
edge of good, healthful diets. The 
knowledge now is available to all. 


THUMMER GREEN — — 


- - - SHARMAN 


witt You STOP THar! 
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Resistant Potatoes 


Some potato seedlings and vari- 
eties are immune or have a high 
degree of resistance to corky ring- 
spot. 

At present, resistant Pungo, Ply- 
mouth and Merrimack are recom- 
mended for trial planting by 
growers in corky ringspot-infested 
fields where susceptible Sebago and 
Red Pontiac cannot be grown 
profitably. 


Boost yields 
with 


(80/82% Magnesium Sulphate) 


And you'll boost your profits, too, be- 
cause magnesium (along with nitrogen, 
phosphorous, and potash) is consid- 
ered a primary plant food in Florida. 
Lack of it can be most costly—both in 
the quality and quantity of your harvest. 


ACT NOW! 


In case of magnesium deficiencies, 
EMJEO is used for direct application. 
You need only apply the amount that 
is required, Insist on EMJEO as the 
source of soluble magnesium in your 
fertilizers, 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS 


inc. 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


*Publisher of a state farm magazine, a state college agricultural engineer, and a national farm publication 


editor clocking in the D-17 diesel Tractor as it crossed the finish line after plowing ten acres non-stop. 


@ 10 acres plowed in less than 5 hours with four 
14-inch plows; 712 acres in less than 5 hours 
with three 14-inch plows 


e Diesel performance taking less than 1'% gallons 
per acre 


{ e Gasoline models using only 1'% to less than 2 
gallons per acre 


4 

4 

\ e@ Traction Booster system controlling wheel slip- 
page without added weight or built-in excess 
| tonnage 


These are the kinds of results your Allis-Chalmers dealer is waiting to show 
you on your own farm with your choice of D-Series Tractors. 

Above are some of the performance records from four non-stop tractor 
demonstrations conducted last fall before impartial judges.* Two new D-17 
Tractors plowed 10 acres each with 4 bottoms; a new D-14, 71% acres with 
3 bottoms; a new D-12, 5 acres with 2 bottoms. 

It was regular farm-type plowing, with 14-inch bottoms set at a uniform 
7 inches, although this was deeper than this land had been plowed previously. 
Land had been in oats. Soil was sandy loam with some heavy clay spots. Time 
and fuel were carefully measured by the judges. 

Your Allis-Chalmers dealer has the whole story, including detailed 
results. 

Whether your farming calls for 10 acres plowed between meals or not, the 
speed, convenience and economy of a new D-Series Tractor will put you 
hours, acres and dollars ahead. Let your Allis-Chalmers dealer demonstrate 
the difference between D-Tractor farming and your present power. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


TRACTION Booster is an Allis-Chalmers trademark 


Ask your dealer about the Allis-Chalmers plan to finance your time purchase of farm equipment 


NON-STOP 
D-TRACTOR 
prove what you can expect on your farm | 

BERKSHIRE 
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Florida’s tender 


Fresh 


Vv crops were severely 
egetables damaged by cold in 


late Showing increases 
over last year are hardy crops such 
aS cabbage, carrots, lettuce, cauli- 


flower, spinach and broccoli. 
Declining are tomatoes, green 

peppers, sweet corn, and—probably 

—snap beans and cucumbers. 


Record numbers of cattle 
Cattle (9% more than a year ear- 
lier) were on feed at the beginning 
of 1960. This indicates that prices 
this winter and spring will continue 
below last year. 

Marketings of fed cattle in the 
last quarter (October-December) of 
1959 were 7% larger than in the 
same period of 1958 in 21 states. 


If cattle feeders carry out their 
marketing intentions, marketings in 
the first quarter of 1960 will be 13% 
larger than in the same period in 
1959. However, the following must 
be considered: 

During the past four years, inten- 
tions were overstated in two of the 
years. They were understated in the 
other two years. 


Prices recently have 
Turkeys been at highest levels 
in three years. They are likely to 
remain high until about mid-year 


MODERN FORD DIESELS ARE RIGHT 


FOR A WIDE VARIETY OF APPLICATIONS! 


For use on land or sea, the Ford 220- and 330-cu. in. 
diesels are engineered and built to give economical, 


durable and long-lasting operation. 


Compact and clean in design, these engines feature 
dependable 12-volt electrical systems for quick starting 
wet cylinder sleeves that eliminate 
costly reboring . . . and rotating exhaust valves for better 


in any weather... 


seating, longer valve life. 


Parts interchangeability—plus readily available service 
at any Ford Power or Tractor Dealer—help you keep 
downtime costs at a minimum. Both Ford diesels are 
available as engine assemblies or power units. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 


AND POWER UNITS 


a year earlier. 


ENGINE SPECIFICATIONS 220 330 
Basic Model x Y 
Number of Cylinders Four Six 
Bore and Stroke—Inches 3.94 x 4.52 3.90 x 4.52 
Displacement—Cubic Inches 220 330 
Brake Dynamometer | 60 @ 2250 96 @ 2250 
Horsepower | Continuous 48 @ 2250 77 @ 2250 

Dynamometer | 151#' @ 1600 | 236#’ @ 1600 
Torque 

Continuous 121#’ @ 1600 | 189#’ @ 1600 
Compression Ratio 16 to 1 16 to 1 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY... 


LEE MOTORS OF FORT MYERS, INC., 2070 Main St., Fort Myers, Florida, Telephone: EDison 4-1193 
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since January | storage stocks were 
down 7% from last year and 
slaughter was seasonally slight. 
Improvement in turkey prices 
last year came in the face of a rec- 
ord crop. This is likely to result in 
increased production this year. 


Hoas Hog prices in 1960 have 
©9$ made a modest recovery 
from the seasonal low reached last 
year. At eight midwestern markets, 
for example, the mid-January price 
of barrows and gilts was up nearly 
a dollar from last December. 

The planned downturn in hog 
production is expected to push 
spring prices higher than they were 
The seasonal in- 
crease in prices this spring is ex- 
pected to carry prices above year- 
earlier levels, in contrast to the 
relatively stable prices of last 
spring. 

Prices at their seasonal peak next 
summer will be considerably higher 
than last summer. But a modest de- 
cline is likely late this winter, when 
marketings of fall-born pigs are 
largest. 


Seed Feed grain prices in mid- 
January averaged 3% below 

a year earlier. They probably will 
continue a little lower the first half 
of the year. 

Late harvest apparently delayed 
a seasonal rise in corn prices. But 
recent increases indicate the season- 
al low has passed. 

The mid-January average price to 
farmers was 98 cents. This was four 
cents below January 1959. 


Bass Low prices over the last 
99 year are likely to lead to 
reduction in the hatch of flock re- 
placement chicks this spring. 

The average price for 1959 was 
the lowest in a decade and a half 
In December, farmers’ prices aver- 
aged 17% below December 1958— 
and they've drifted lower since then 
as production increased seasonally. 

Hatchings of replacement chicks 
in recent months have been well be- 
low a year earlier. If the reduction 
continues, egg production next fall 
is likely to be under a year earlier. 

Such a prospect would encourage 
storage operations, and strengthen 
prices this spring. Thus, some re- 
covery in egg prices is likely as 
1960 progresses. 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The above was adapted 
USDA Agricultural 


from recent 
bulletins.) 
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Peruvian Bird Guano supplies 
aluminum, boron, cobalt, copper, 

“a iron, manganese, molybdenum 
and sodium. 


This is nature’s most 3 
extraordinary fertilizer “factory”. 
The best mixed fertilizers contain 
its output—Peruvian Bird Guano! 


Peruvian Bird Guano 
supplies calcium and magnesium. 


Peruvian Bird Guano supplies 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 


All told, it supplies 13 rich, 
organic growth-boosting nutrients 
in the readily available form that 
crops respond to fast. 


See that your fertilizers are 
fortified with the one and only 
genuine Peruvian Bird Guano. That's 
the way to identify the best 
fertilizers in Florida. 


Citrus, vegetable, tobacco— sole 


you name the crop and watch 
guano help it grow better! 


Peruvian Bir d Guano is imported and distributed by H. J. BAKER & Bro. Tampa, Fla 


established 1850—serving agriculture ever since! 
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Fresh Fruit Shippers 
Seek New Lease on Life 


fresh fruit shippers, 
alarmed at the way their outlet has 
been shrinking in recent years, are 
marshalling their forces to revitalize 
their business. 

Toward this end, they have cre- 


~ 


PROVEN SUPE 


ated the Florida Fresh Citrus Fruit 
Shippers Association. They hope 
this organization can do something 
to = them a new lease on life. 
veryone connected with the 
fresh fruit part of the Florida citrus 


PERFECT 


RIOR BY SUCCESSFUL CITRUS GROWERS 


industry agrees that something must 
be done. 

Just what this “something” should 
be, however, must still be worked 
out. 

As this is written, the new organ- 
ization is looking for the right man 
to head up the operation. He'll get 
a handsome salary . . . which he 
will more than earn if he gives the 
fresh market a real boost. 


Orange crops have been steadil 
bigger. And so has the country’s 
population. 


COMBINATION 


| TRI-BASIC COPPER (Micronized)=—The dependable 


fungicide for complete protection against fungus disease — 


? TENNESSEE’S NU-Z — The neutral zinc that gives perfect cor- 


rection and prevention of Zinc deficiency — 


3 SPRAY NU-MANESE — Gives positive control and prevention 


of Manganese deficiency — 


ALL THREE NEUTRAL MATERIALS — 


RESIDUE ON LEAVES HELD TO A MINIMUM -.-- 


—Whether You Buy Nutritional Mixtures—or Straight Materials—for 
Your Post-Bloom Spray—Always Specify THESE TENNESSEE 
PRODUCTS—Your Assurance of Quality and Dependability— 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


615-29 Grant 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


* Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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Yet shipments of Florida fresh 
oranges have gone down steadily as 
concentrators, single-strength can- 
ners, and chilled juice plants de- 
manded—and got—more and more 
of the fruit. 

In the past six years, shipments 
of oranges in fresh form have been 
cut almost in half. 

Fresh orange shipments in 1953- 
54 totaled 50,597 cars, or just over 
25 million boxes. In 1958-59, ship- 
ments totaled 26,500 cars or just 
over 13 million boxes. 

Grapefruit, being more stable as 
a fresh fruit item, have fared a little 
better. Nevertheless, shipments of 
this variety have nowhere near re- 
flected the overall increase in pop- 
ulation. 

Movement of grapefruit in fresh 
form has dropped from just under 
20 million boxes in 1953-54 to 
slightly more than 15 million boxes 
in 1958-59. 

James Bowen of Lake Placid— 
who inherited the job as president 
of the new organization because he 
was head of the Florida Packing 
House Managers Association which 
became the new group by changing 
its name—uses these figures to Daee 
the sad state of the fresh market: 

“In the last few years, citrus 
processors have increased their 
usage of Florida fruit by more than 
250% and the country’s population 
has increased 25% . . . but fresh 
fruit shipments have gone down 
48% in the same period. 


Practically all of the state’s major 
fresh citrus shippers are strongly 
supporting the new organization. 

Sam Banks, who is general mana- 
ger of Lakeland Packing Company, 
one of Florida’s largest fresh fruit 
shippers, says “it’s now or never” 
for a fresh fruit revival. 

“Never was there a time when 
this kind of organization was more 
needed than it is now,” Banks states 
flatly. “While the fresh fruit part 
of the industry isn’t the largest any 
more, it is still of tremendous im- 


Send for FREE Plans, — 
Parts List, |dea Book 


Name 


Town. State 


Now Available—3,000 Ibs. 
LIVESTOCK SCALE 


New Low Price 


198” 


F.O.B. Factory 
10 YEAR 
GUARANTEE 


SURE-WEIGHT Model 500 comes complete for 
easy, perfect installation. 1/10 of 1% accuracy. 
Fits into any existing stock handling equipment. 
Read weight from normal standing position. Also 
complete fully mobile and semi-portable models. 
Clip ad now and mail for all the details. 


FERGUSON-HANKS CORP. 
2140 W. Lawrence Ave. Dept. sea, Chicago 25, II. 


Your Book 


can be printed for less than you might 
think. For complete facilities and guid- 
ance, contact us. 
FLORIDA GROWER PRESS, INC. 
1306 Grand Central, Tampa 
Telephone 8-1885 
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portance to the grower and all 
others interested in this business.” 

Banks, one of the veterans of the 
Florida fresh citrus business, is well 
qualified to recognize the problem. 
He is chairman of an industry com- 
mittee which advises the Florida 
Citrus Commission on fresh fruit 
matters. 

“Fresh fruit handlers,” Banks de- 
clares, “desperately need their own 
organization .. . one they can have 
confidence in.” 

There seems to be complete una- 
nimity of opinion that a high-type 
man at the head of such an organ- 
ization would be able to keep 
abreast of the many things which 
affect the fresh fruit operation. 

“Our cranberry one 
shipper points out, “got in a bad 
mess and were using fungicides 
which might give us some trouble, 
too.” 


The new organization probably 
will not become operational until a 
certain percentage of the fresh 
fruit movement is represented by 
shippers who have signed as mem- 
bers. 

Such a provision, according to 
Bowen, would be written into the 
by-laws. He has indicated that this 
percentage should be at least 60. 

Counts Johnson, a Tampa attor- 
ney, has been given the job of writ- 
ing a constitution and by-laws for 
the new organization. For years he 
has specialized in bringing agricul- 
tural cooperatives into legal exist- 
ence. 

Johnson drafted the constitutions 
used by the Florida Citrus Ex- 
change, Florida Citrus Mutual, the 
Florida Tangerine Cooperative, and 
many other such organizations. 


Blessings of the Florida Citrus 
Commission, Mutual, and other 
groups have been bestowed on the 
new organization. J. R. Graves, 
Citrus Commission chairman, as- 
serts: 

“While fresh fruit shippers are 
rugged individualists, they can 
accomplish a great deal if they get 
together. Figures show plainly that 
the fresh fruit part of the industry 
has not grown in proportion to the 
overall citrus operation.” 

James Bowen calls shippers the 
“last of the unorganized rebels.” 
He adds: 

“The growers have Mutual and 
the canners have an excellent or- 
ganization in the Florida Canners 


“Did you move my cad of nails?” 


Association. Shippers need to be- 
come unified so they can collec- 
tively try to solve their problems.” 

Rapid changes in methods of 
harvesting and packing have taken 
place in recent years. Yet there is 
no central place where these new 
methods can be tested. 

Consequently, supporters of the 
new organization point out, each 
shipper must individually decide 
whether these new things are worth 
what they cost to install. 


USDA Estimates Florida Cattle 


Florida and 10 other southern 
states were included, for the first 
time, in the official USDA estimate 
of cattle and calves on feed Janu- 
ary l. 

The Florida estimate was 46,000 
cattle and calves on feed on January 
1, 1960. This consisted of 83% steer 
and steer calves, 14.5% heifers and 


OF SPRAYER PERFOR 
IN THE WORLD TODA 


Measured by any standard—judged by any 
detail—this new Hardie Duo-Fan Model No. 
DF-800, two-fan sprayer is the greatest and 
most advanced sprayer ever built. Not only 
is it a bigger sprayer than ever before avail- 
able, but each and every part right down to 
the nozzle tips saves time, labor and cuts 
maintenance cost to the vanishing point. 
It simply is bigger and stronger than any 


spray job. 


What other sprayer permits you to adjust 
rozzles, even change tips, easily and quickly 
in the field, spray largest trees on BOTH 
sides of the row and meet the most gruelling 
tests with more than ample capacity and 
power? Growers everywhere, regardless of 
acreage, will thrill to the performance of this 
great sprayer. It marks the beginning of a 
new era in pest control. There is a Hardie 
dealer near you. Ask him for a demonstra- 


tion. Write for literature. 


URERS OF: 


Agricultu: rayers 
High Pr e Pumps 
Dus 


SPRAYERS ARE OUR 


Hardie DF-520 includes 
the same advanced features 
as the DF-800, with over 
62,500 cubic feet of air 
per minute. 


heifer calves, and 2.5% cows, bulls, 
and others. 

Cattle and calves on feed are de- 
fined as being fed grain or other 
supplemental feed which will pro- 
duce carcasses, most of which wil! 
grade good or better when mar 
keted. Henceforth, this will be an 
annual report in Florida. 


piping. 


easily lubricated. 


Write today for illustrated literature. 


Use the coupon. 


Hardie patented two-fan assembly. 
Two, 40 inch axial flow fans mount- 
ed with blades opposed on a single 
shaft, delivering 97, 500 CFM plus. 
Approximately 30% more air vol- 
ume than a conventional single 40’’ 

fan. Covers more acres per hour 
than any other make of sprayer. 


36 nozzles—18 on each side—for 
discharge on either or BOTH sides. 
» Each nozzle can be easily and 
quickly adjusted in the field for 
any desired spray pattern. Nozzle tip sizes easily changed in the field 


Rugged, powerful 501 Cubic Inch Heavy Duty engine designed for long, 
sustained operation. 50 gallon oversize gasoline tank [runs all day without 
refilling]. L-P gas engine available 


New, big oil cooler—cuts oil cost. 


Long life, oversize, tube and fin rad: 
iator gives 15% to 20% more cooling. 


All-new stainless steel Hardie-Klad 
Tanks, stainless agitator shaft, 
stainless agitator paddles, stainless 
drive tube, all stainless interior 


Transmission assembly of tremen- 
dous strength. Direct drive to fans, 


Fan bearings completely protected, 


AIRCRAFT TYPE 
REMOTE CONTROL 


DEPENDABLE... 
PROVEN 


throttle and apray 
delivery on one or 
both sides. 


‘The Hardie Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
Dept. FG 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Please send me Duo-Fan Sprayer data. 
CIV. 


BUSINESS — OUR ONLY BUSINESS FOR OVER 65 YEARS 
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Milk Marketing (Continued from Page 41) 


in the area covered by the Florida 
Milk Commission are being clari- 
fied by the state’s courts. 

In Miami, the federal order spells 
out the arithmetic by which the 
Chicago prices of butter and pow- 
,der shall converted into the Mi- 
ami Class II price. 

i The Florida Milk Commission 
its Class Il and 


It isn’t 
how little 


a fertilizer costs 
but how much it does 


that counts! 


Florida soils are different... and need special analyses to give you 
top production! ARMOUR recognizes the need, and for years has 
provided analyses keyed to Florida soils. Result? Extra thick pas- 
turelands...longer grazing per acre...more meat and milk 


production at a lower feed cost. 


Use VERTAGREEN FOR COMMERCIAL CROPS this year. 
It is the premium fertilizer that has been specially formulated for 
Florida soils. See your friendly ARMOUR agent right away for 
Vertagreen and other quality Armour Plant Foods! 


Vertagreen 


has been specially 
formulated for Florida soils! 


prices except the Class Il equal to 
5% of Class I in a plant, on the 
Miami order. Its Class II price is 
one cent per gallon less than the 
federal order Class II price. 

Reflecting the milkfat values in 
the Miami order at the date it was 
set, the Florida Milk Commission 
Class III price is set at 26 cents per 
gallon. 


ee 


State and federal orders outline 
the procedure by which farmers 
bargain for minimum prices. Mini- 
mum legal class prices, as set by 
the Florida Milk Commission and 
Federal Order No. 118, are the ef- 
fective farm prices in the peninsula. 

Premium bargaining is not a 
characteristic of Florida milk pric- 
ing. Producers have taken no ad- 
vantage of special supply situations 
in which premiums could be ob- 
tained by collective bargaining. 


THESE ARE THE ARMOUR FIELD 


REPRESENTATIVES TO CONTACT 


TO DISCUSS YOUR SOIL PROBLEMS 


AND FERTILIZER NEEDS 


Mr. R. E. Pinner 
P. 0. Box 561, Bartow, Florida 
Phone: CA 3-9717 


Mr. D. R. Kemper 
P. 0. Box 158, Clermont, Florida 
Phone: EX 4-2513 


Mr. W. S. Williams 
435 North Kentucky, DeLand, Florida 
Phone: RE 4-1316 


Mr. M. F. Zeliner 
P. 0. Box 7, Floral City, Florida 
Phone: Park 6-2085 


Mr. D. C. McCormick 
P. 0. Box 1549, Fort Myers Beach, Florida 
Phone: MO 3-2046 


Mr. J. T. Brantley 
902 N. E. 15th Street, Homestead, Florida 
Phone: Circle 7-6658 


Mr. S. 0. Owens 
P. 0. Box 3007, Jacksonville, Florida 
Phone: RA 5-5491 


Mr. L. L. Eaddy 
P. 0. Box 285, Lake City, Florida 
Phone: 3206 


Mr. 0. H. Gotsch 
P. 0. Box 32, Lake Hamilton, Florida 
Phone: HA 2-4822 


Mr. L. W. Jones 
P. 0. Box 774, Lake Wales, Florida 
Phone: 3-3124 


Mr. J. B. Smith 
P. 0. Box 306, Newberry, Florida 
Phone: GReenleaf 2-2356 


Mr. W. W. Beckett 
P. 0. Box 7701, Orlando, Florida 
Phone: GArden 3-9890 


Mr. R. V. Barber 
P. 0. Box 6, Palmetto, Florida 
Phone: 6-2503 


Mr. G. C. Butler, Jr. 
P. 0. Box 3, Perrine, Florida 
Phone: CE 5-4067 


Mr. J. F. Cochran 
P. 0. Box 1121, Pompano Beach, Florida 
Phone: WEbster 3-1660 


Mr. H. W. Philpot 
P. 0. Box 413, Tallahassee, Florida 
Phone: 3-2101 


Mr. J. E. Scott 
P. 0. Box 1957, Vero Beach, Florida 
Phone: JOrdan 7-2263 


BIG CROP’ 


ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FERTILIZERS | 
Make 
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Butterfat check testing programs, 
on a continuous basis, are limited 
to the Miami milkshed. 

The State Department of Agri- 
culture does some spot check test- 
ing. In addition, some private test- 
ing services are utilized from time 
to time. 

At present hutterfat differentials, 
a point of fac is worth between 
$650,000 and $800,000 a year in 
Florida. It would not be surprising, 
therefore, if producer-interest in 
this activity were to increase. 


Several excellent publications on 
milk marketing are available from 
your county agricultural agent or 
from this office. The following are 
for your information: 

The Public Appraises the Fluid Milk 
Industry—National Survey 1957, Opinion 
Research Corporation, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

Analysis of Demand for Fluid Milk and 
Fluid Milk Substitutes in the Urban South 


| —October 1957, Technical Bulletin N. S. 
| 12 by Joseph C. Purcell, Georgia Experi- 


ment Station. 

A Study of Alternative Methods for 
Controlling Farm Milk Production and 
Supporting Prices to Farmers for Milk 
and Butterfat—84th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion, House Document No. 57; U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Regulations Affecting the Movement 
and Merchandising of Milk—June, 1955; 
Marketing Research Report No. 98, 
USDA. 

Dairy Products Price Support Legisla- 
tion, Part I—February 4, 5, 6, and 21, 
1958; Serial 00, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 

Dairy Products Price-Support and Self- 
Help Policies, Part 2—May 12, 13, 14, 
15, 21 and 22, 1958; Serial 00, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

Milk Hearings Before the Subcommit- 


| tee on Dairy Products of the Committee 
_ on Agriculture—85th Congress, Ist Ses- 
| sion; April 17, May 15, and 22, 1957; 


Serial S, U.S. Government Printing Office. 
Experience with Classification of Milk 
in Federal Order Markets—Marketing 


| Research Report No. 288, USDA. 


Dairy Statistics—October 1957; Statis- 
tical Bulletin No. 218; USDA. 

Milk Ordinance and Code, 1953 Rec- 
ommendations of the Public Health Serv- 
ice—U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Public Health 
Service. 

Federal Milk Marketing Orders—Octo- 
ber 1956; Miscellaneous Publication No. 


732, USDA 


Legal Phases of Farmer Cooperatives— 
January 1958; FCS Bulletin 10; Farmer 
Cooperative Service, USDA. 

Jurisdiction Over Federal Areas Within 
the States, Part 1—April 1956; U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 

The Demand and Price Structure for 
Dairy Products; 1957—Technical Bulle- 
tin No. 1168, USDA. 

Classified Pricing of Milk—Technical 
Bulletin No. 1184, USDA. 

Seasonal Milk Pricing Plans—Stanley 
F. Krause, Bulletin 12, USDA. 

Role of Governments in Pricing Fluid 


| Milk in the United States—September 
| 1959 (reprinted from the Dairy Situa- 
| tion), AMS-335. 


Questions and Answers on Federal Milk 
Marketing Orders—AMS-122, USDA. 

Order No. 118, Amendment No. 1, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Agricultural Marketing Service. 

The State of Florida Milk Commission 
—Reprint of Chapter 501, Florida Stat- 
utes, 1957. 


Many a woman could add years 
to her life just by telling the truth. 
7 7 7 

Knowledge is one thing that 
never becomes second-hand, no 
matter how often it is used. 
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Florida producers must decide their future status now: 


Professional Poultrymen-- - 


or Land-owning Egg Pickers? 


By THOMAS J. 


for the future of their industry. 


HUGHES 


| EGG PRODUCERS are presently cutting the pattern 
Unless they reappraise the trend and 
become independent of supply companies, predicts John W. 


Cripe of 


Bloomingdale, a small community near Tampa, poultrymen will soon 


become day laborers owning the 
buildings and land only. 

One feed dealer also forecasts 
that within five years there will be 
no family poultry operations as they 
exist today. Instead, poultrymen 
will be mere pickers who gather 
eggs from birds owned by a large 
integrated operation. 

Depressed price periods, such as 
the industry has witnessed in recent 
years, are the ideal breeding 
periods for integration. After mak- 
ing this point, the Bloomingdale 
producer adds: 


First among 
nationwide strains 


CHIKE. 


For the third straight year K-137 
Kimberchiks have earned the 
reputation of being outstanding 
layers of large early eggs. In the 
most recent series of eight Ran- 
dom Sample Tests, K-137’s sone 
aged 76.9% large and extra lar. 

eggs to lead all other nationally 
available strains by 1.6% to 
So for more large eggs 


rior interior quality raise 
K-13) ein Kimberchiks this year. 


WE ALSO HAVE STARTED PULLETS. 
BLOOMINGDALE POULTRY 
FARM & HATCHERY 


Rt. 1, Box 374 Valrico, Fla. 
Tel. Tampa 49-3054 - 49-1033 


AUTHORIZED 


Kincbal 


ASSOCIATE HATCHERY 


But once egg prices become 
normal, those poultrymen remain- 
ing independent will be glad they 
did not fall into the clutches of 
those who sought to take away their 
freedom. 

Cripe cites an instance where a 
feed company owned the layers, 
supplied the feed, and paid the 
landlord a flat price per dozen of 
eggs produced. The poultryman’s 
pay figured out to be approximately 
60 cents per hour. 

The Hillsborough poultryman, 
however, defends some suppliers 
for becoming egg handlers. He 
states several companies in the 
Tampa Bay area were forced to 
handle their customers’ eggs. Some 
of these would like to get out of 
the egg marketing end of the busi- 
ness, if they could do so without 
excessive losses. 

Every poultry unit, Cripe be- 
lieves, should stand alone. Many 
producers are already bound by 
contracts that may or may not be 
for their best interests. 

A solution to the present un- 
healthy trend, he says, is for 
poultrymen to think in terms of a 
long range program and not yield 
to pressure groups that may offer a 
better deal one day, then boycott 
them the next when eggs become 
plentiful. 


Revamping of the marketing sys- 
tem presently used, according to 
the Bloomingdale poultryman, 
would be the most effective way 
producers could regain some of the 
independence they have lost in 
recent years. 

Cripe stresses that eggs are being 
sold today in the same procedure 
as they were 25 years ago. He 
suggests a large centralized coop- 
erative marketing organization that 
could handle enough volume of 
eggs to bargain with big grocery 
chains. 

Presently, there are 10 to 12 egg 


ARDENT SUPPORTERS of the belief that the poultry industry should remain independent of 


its suppliers are Mr. and Mrs. John W. Cripe of Bloomingdale. 


their daily routine. 


handlers in the Tampa Bay area. 
All are without sufficient volume to 
do a good selling job. These small 
handlers are at the mercy of the 
retail stores. 

Egg quality must be improved, 
Cripe says, if poultrymen are going 
to woo the public into buying 
Florida eggs. In spite of all the 
inspectors the state has employed, 
eggs shipped into Florida fre- 
quently out-grade those produced 
locally. 


Store personnel and the general 


public must be educated to the 
importance of egg quality. They 
must know how to maintain egg 


quality by the use of 
retrigeration. 

The fact that too many people 
who call themselves “poultrymen” 
are without knowledge of or in- 
terest in the industry is partially 
responsible for the present chaotic 
situation. 

Cripe, for example, asked approx- 
imately 10 producers their cost of 
producing a dozen eggs. Only two 


proper 


Here they are shown amid 


had an answer—one’s cost was 39 
cents; the other’s, 37 cents. 

His own eggs cost 38% cents per 
dozen. This includes all costs such 
as bird replacements, feed, deprec- 
iation, insurance, taxes, and labor. 


False advertising, according to 
the Bloomingdale producer, is an- 
other evil of the egg industry. It 
has lured many retired people into 
the poultry business, only to lose 
their life’s earnings. 

While these new poultrymen are 
familiarizing themselves with the 
industry, they compete with the 
bona fide producers. And they may 
or may not create an unrealistic egg 
supply. 

Retired people usually don’t stay 
in the poultry business very long. 
They soon find out it is not a side- 
line or hobby but a job requiring 
many hours of work per day. 

These unadapted says 
Cripe, should be discouraged in- 
stead of being decoyed into 
poultrying. 


BRANDENBURG 
Hatchery 


Phone 81-2461 
Dunedin, Florida 


DEKALB CHIX 


DEKALB—the NEW Type Chix that’s 
taking the Country by Storm. 
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BAG YOU 
CAN BUY! 
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GUARANTEED 
| TOTAL (NITRATE) NITROGEN 
SODIUM ro 35% One) 
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IDEAL FOR FLORIDA’S SOIL AND CLIMATE 


Yes, Chilean is ideal—especially for your early spring application. 
It’s the only natural combination of nitrate nitrogen, sodium and 
minor elements in the world. All of the nitrogen in Chilean is 100 
per cent nitrate nitrogen. There is nothing to compare with the speed 
and efficiency of nitrate nitrogen, especially for your early spring 
application to get the new crop off to a good start. That is why 
Natural Chilean Nitrate of Soda or Chilean Nitrate of Soda-Potash, 
where you need extra potash, is so highly efficient for Florida citrus 
and especially for your early spring application to see the trees 
through the blooming and fruit-setting period. 


If you need additional potash, you will find Chilean Nitrate of Soda- 
Potash (15-0-14) very satisfactory. Like Chilean Soda, it is a natural 
combination of 100 per cent nitrate nitrogen, potash, sodium and 
minor elements. Either straight or in mixed fertilizer, be sure to 
specify CH/L-ean Nitrate of Soda or Nitrate of Soda-Potash. 


NATURAL CHILEAN NITRATE OF SODA 
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More Trained Workers 
Needed by Agribusiness 


, AGO, agriculture em- 
braced only production on the farm 
and ranch. But today it compasses 
three broad segments: farm supply, 
farming, and marketing. 

Modern agriculture and its relat- 
ed areas, moreover, account for 
about 37% of all jobs. 

Consequently, land grant colleges 
throughout the country—if they are 
to meet the needs of a dynamic 
farming and agribusiness industry 
—must double the number of gradu- 
ates trained in agriculture. 

Dr. J. Wayne Reitz, University of 
Florida president, issued this warn- 
ing to some 2,000 southern agricul- 
tural workers in Birmingham last 
month. He delivered one of the 
principal addresses during the 
groups 57th annual convention. 

“Undergraduate enrollment in 
land grant colleges of agriculture,” 
Dr. Reitz revealed, “has decreased 

% in the last two years. Of 82,406 
bachelor’s degrees conferred by 68 
land grant colleges and state uni- 
versities in 1959, only 5.1% were in 
agriculture. 

“On the other hand, it has been 
estimated that 6 million people are 
in the business of supplying farm- 
ers. There are about 8 million 
farmers and workers on farms. 
About 10 million persons are en- 


aged in marketing—which includes 

the processing, storing, handling, 
and farm pro- 
ducts. 

“Taken together, these three 
groups employ approximately 37% 
of the total working population of 
the United States .. . 

“Surely this calls for a large num- 
ber of educated and skilled people. 
Yet it is alarming to note that un- 
dergraduate enrollment in colleges 
of agriculture throughout the 
country have been declining, al- 
most without interruption, since 
1950.” 


Declining agricultural enroll- 
ment, Dr. Reitz said, might be at- 
tributed to many reasons. He de- 
clared: 

“Glamourization of the science 
and engineering professions has 
served to draw off capable students 
who might otherwise have turned 
to agriculture. And farming being 
depicted as a ‘problem child’ has 
served to drive off others who 
should be interested. 

“However, some of the fault may 
lie within ourselves. We have fail- 
ed to inform the public of the 
broad opportunities in agriculture 
—and that agriculture is also a 
science.” 


Disease Resistant Cantaloupe 


isiiniice a new downy and 
powdery mildew-resistant canta- 
loupe, is being released to state 
seed growers by the Florida Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Many diseases attack canta- 
loupe. But the two to which the 
new variety is resistant are con- 
sidered the most destructive in 
Florida and the entire southeastern 
part of the United States. 

The new variety has much the 
same vigor, disease resistance, and 
quality as Georgia 47. In addition, 
it is more uniform in shape and size 
and has a more pleasing general 
appearance. 

B. F. Whitner Jr., assistant horti- 
culturist at the Central Florida 
Experiment Station, reveals Semi- 
nole was developed from a volun- 
teer vine. It was found in Septem- 
ber 1947, near a previous canta- 
loupe trial site at the Sanford sta- 
tion. 


Vine growth of Seminole is vigor- 
ous under conditions of good soil 
moisture and fertility. It is well 
adapted to wet soils when grown 
on ample beds 

In shape, the new variety is round 
to slightly oval. The horticulturist 
reports that it is heavy for its size. 
ac: weight of a Seminole can- 


taloupe is two to two and one-half 
pounds. Under especially favorable 
conditions, many will weigh three 
and one-half to four pounds. 

The thick salmon-pink flesh has 
an excellent flavor and the cavity 
is small. Whitner says Seminole re- 
tains its flavor through continued 
rains better than many varieties. 

Currently, the new variety is 
recommended only for the home 
garden. Commercial growers are 
advised to restrict their plantings to 
a small percentage of their total 
acreage until they have an oppor- 
tunity to observe and compare Sem- 
inole with varieties they have been 
using. 


“Guess what's in our pasture, 
Mom—a purple cow!” 
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SEE YOUR MASSEY-FERGUSON DEALER NOW FOR YOUR 


BUY ONE OF THESE FAMOUS FERGUSON SYSTEM 
TRACTORS NOW AND GET A CHECK DIRECT 
FROM MASSEY-FERGUSON FOR... 


“FE RG USON "35 MASSEY-FERGUSON 65 


World's most copied tractor Hottest tractor on the market today 
HURRY—GET IN ON THIS OFFER NOW .... it’s for a limited diesel or LPG; four front-end styles. Both tractors have the never 
time only! You’ll get a check direct from Masier Ferguson for equalled, world famous Ferguson System. Make a deal with your 
$100 cash when you get a new 3-plow Ferguson 35—any model, in Massey-Ferguson dealer today so you can get your Jubilee Cash 
gas or diesel. Or get a check for $150 cash with your new, all-job, Bonus while this offer lasts! You’ll be money ahead, and own the 
4-plow Massey-Ferguson 65 .. . available in your choice of gas, best tractor you can buy in its power class. 


them become the world’s largest manufacturer of 


tractors. Be sure to watch the Massey-Ferguson 
TV show, “Jubilee U.S.A.” (ABC-TV network), 
for more news about this great celebration offer. 


Kee C Z Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 


Pace-Selter of Modern Farming ... World’s Most Famous 
Star of TV’s “Jubilee U.S.A.” Combines and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 


WE'RE CELEBRATING! 
The Massey-Ferguson people are making this 
Jubilee Cash Bonus offer to thank you for helping 
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ALMOST 


insecticide 


Here’s a sure way to make time stand still 
in insect control. Use Phosdrin insecticide 
. . . the insecticide that you can apply 
even up to one day before harvest on 
many crops. 

Phosdrin works like magic. It kills 
insects almost instantly and within hours 
begins to decompose into harmless com- 


pounds. You harvest, pack and ship a top 
quality crop. 

Use Phosdrin during the growing season 
and don’t give up in late season . . . fight 
back with Phosdrin insecticide. It’s avail- 
able from your insecticide dealer under 
well-known brand names. Order your sup- 
ply today. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, 55 MARIETTA ST., N. W., ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA 
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